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The Pennsylvania 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1826 


By WILLIAM R. LESLIE 


, = PENNSYLVANIA FUGITIVE SLAVE ACT OF 1826 HAS AN 
unusual interest for the pre-Civil War period of American his- 
tory. Its fundamental importance is suggested by its title, “An 
Act to give effect to the provisions of the constitution of the 
United States, relative to fugitives from labour, for the protection 
of free people of colour, and to prevent kidnapping.” It was the 
statute at issue in the great case of Prigg v. Pennsylvania (1842). 


It was a precursor to later interference by northern states with 


the administration of the national fugitive slave act of 1793. 
Recent research, moreover, has established that, contrary to gen- 
eral belief, an Indiana statute of 1824 did not lead off in interfer- 
ing with national administration of laws for the protection of 
property in fugitive slaves, that Pennsylvania in 1826 a fortiori 
did not follow Indiana’s example, and that the origins of this 
development lay not in Indiana’s but in Pennsylvania’s legislative 
history... While the stories accounting for the enactment of the 
Pennsylvania statute of 1826 present a maze of contradictions,’ 


1 William R. Leslie, “The Constitutional Significance of Indiana’s Statute of 
1824 on Fugitives from Labor,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 
1935- ), XIII (1947), 338-53. 

2 The law was passed at the request of Maryland. Richard Hildreth, Despotism 
in America ( Boston, 1854), 284; John Bach McMaster, A History of the People 
of the United States from the Revolution to the Civil War (8 vols., New York, 
1883-1913), V, 217. The agitation against kidnapping caused the law to be 
enacted. John Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia 
(3 vols., Philadelphia, 1884), I, 617. The increased stream of fugitive slaves 
caused bitterness in the South which led to a counteract on the part of Penn- 
sylvania in the form of the act of 1826. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, The Phila- 
delphia Negro: A Social Study (Philadelphia, 1899), 25. A contemporary author 
wrote that the law resulted from “the subject of arresting fugitive slaves having 
been again brought, in a very extraordinary manner, before the legislature.” 
George M. Stroud, A Sketch of the Laws Relating to Slavery (Philadelphia, 1827), 
169. The Pennsylvania statute of 1826 made it more difficult to recover fugitives, 
although enacted under the guise of preventing kidnapping. Edward Channing, 
A History of the United States (6 vols., New York, 1905-1925), V, 141. 
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it can only be explained by proper historical references to an 
earlier Pennsylvania statute enacted in the year 1820. This act, 
entitled “An Act to prevent kidnapping,”* became law on March 
27, 1820.* 

The Pennsylvania kidnapping statute of 1820 had its back- 
ground in the discussions respecting fugitive slaves and kidnap- 
ping which began soon after the War of 1812. The American 
Convention brought kidnapping to the attention of Congress by 
having John Sergeant from Pennsylvania present on February 
17, 1816, a petition to the House for the enactment of a national 
law against kidnapping.’ In July, 1816, fugitive slaves became 
a much discussed topic after the supreme court of Pennsylvania 
gave its dramatic decision in Commonwealth v. Holloway. In a 
hearing on a writ of habeas corpus the court ruled that the child 
of a female fugitive slave, conceived on Pennsylvania soil, was 
immaculate of the sin of slavery and therefore not subject to the 
provisions of the national fugitive slave act of 1793.° It was said 
that this decision gave “high offense to slave-holders.”" Indeed, 
Maryland's citizens by protesting against the activities of Penn- 
sylvanians in aiding and abetting absconding slaves* obtained 
from their legislature a resolution dated December 2, 1816, de- 
nouncing “the encouragement given to, and the harboring and 
employment of runaway negroes from this State, by sundry 
citizens of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.”® Sent to Penn- 
sylvania’s governor, Simon Snyder,’ the resolution was referred 
to the legislature where it was virtually ignored." 

As if in reply to such protests by slaveowners, the number of 
petitions sponsored by antislavery groups noticeably increased in 
Congress during the winter months of 1816-1817. Most of the 


3 John Purdon (ed.), Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1824), 
621. 

4 Pennsylvania Archives, Ninth Series (10 vols., Philadelphia, 1931-1934), VII, 
5284. 

5 Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 1 Sess., 1068 (February 27, 1816). For a dis- 
cussion of the activities of the American Convention, see Alice Dana Adams, The 
Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery in America, 1808-1831 ( Boston, 1908), 104-94. 

6 Commonwealth v. Holloway (1816), 2 Sergeant and Rawle ( Pa.) 305. 

7 Hildreth, Despotism in America, 279. 

8 Jeffrey R. Brackett, The Negro in Maryland (Baltimore, 1889), 86. 

® Elihus Samuel Riley, A History of the General Assembly of Maryland ( Balti- 
more, [1905]), 328. 

10 Pennsylvania Archives, Ninth Series, V1, 4654. 

11 Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series (12 vols., Harrisburg, 1900-1902), IV, 
936-37. 
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petitions originated in Pennsylvania.'* One of them frankly 
asked for a revision of the fugitive slave act of 1793 so as more 
effectually to suppress a “traffic in negroes and people of colour 
from the Middle to the Southern States.”** The annual meeting 
of the American Convention of 1817 saw delegates reporting 
that Pennsylvania's Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slav- 
ery in 1816 had succored fifty-three fugitive slaves, thirty of whom 
had been definitely rescued from slavery.'* Whereupon, shortly 
thereafter, Representative John Pindall of Virginia moved the 
appointment of a congressional committee to inquire into the 
expediency of more effective legal provision for the recovery of 
fugitive slaves. A committee was appointed consisting of Pindall 
as chairman, Philemon Beecher from Ohio, and Richard C. An- 
derson, Jr., from Kentucky, who, on December 29, 1817, brought 
in a bill to amend the fugitive slave act of 1793."° The bill was 
entitled “An Act to provide for delivering up persons held to 
labor or service in any of the states or territories, who shall escape 
into any other state or territory,” and, according to the reporter 
of the debates of the House, was one of considerable importance 
to the holders of slave property since the law of 1793 was at that 
time considered little better than nominal."® 

At first the antislavery forces in Congress tentatively supported 
the Pindall bill as they tried to couple with it a national kidnap- 
ping statute.’’ Their argument in support of this plan was con- 
stitutionally ingenious. They contended that the very existence 
of the national fugitive slave act of 1793 proved the authority of 
Congress not merely to legislate on slave property everywhere 
in the United States but also to enact a national kidnapping law. 
When their kidnapping proposal won no substantial approval 
from the proslavery forces and when they saw that the Pindall 
bill which seemed to have a chance to pass might actually facili- 
tate the return of fugitive slaves, they maneuvered with every 
conceivable parliamentary trick to sidetrack it. Simultaneously 
they began to attack it on constitutional grounds. Oddly enough, 


12 Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 2 Sess., 33, 36, 58, 65, 87, 96, 266, 311, 442, 
842-43 (December 12, 16-18, 1816, January 9, 10, 14, 29, February 3, 1817). 

13 [bid., 65-66 (January 14, 1817). 

14 Adams, Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery, 145. 

15 Annals of Congress, 15 Cong., 1 Sess., 446-47,.513 (December 5, 29, 1817). 

16 House Journal, 15 Cong., 1 Sess., 198 (February 2, 1818). 

17 Annals of Congress, 15 Cong., 1 Sess., 819 (January 27, 1818). 
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they also now denied the constitutionality of the act of 1793 
which they had so recently used as support for the validity of 
their kidnapping measure. 

In attacking the constitutionality of the fugitive slave act of 
1793 as well as the Pindall bill the antislavery forces argued that 
Congress had no authority to empower state instrumentalities to 
administer national fugitive slave laws. They quoted as their 
basic authority Associate Justice Joseph Story’s opinion in the 
recently decided case of Martin v. Hunter's Lessee (1816) to the 
effect that the Constitution expressly required national judicial 
power to be vested in courts ordained and established by the 
United States. This meant, they said, that the United States is 
an independent sovereignty, entirely distinct from the several 
state governments. And since each state is as independently 
sovereign as France or England, the United States has no author- 
ity to enforce the laws of the individual states; nor the individual 
states the laws of other states or those of the United States, 
Thus, state magistrates could not constitutionally grant certifi- 
cates of removal to the slaveowner who had succeeded in cap- 
turing his fugitive slave in that state even though the national 
act of 1793 authorized them to do so. It was, moreover, inexpe- 
dient to call upon state and county officers to perform any duty 
under national laws because they were neither responsible to nor 
compensated by the United States government."* 

The antislavery attack on the Pindall bill was successful 
enough to defeat it with votes to spare. Also, during the next 
year (1819), another proposed amendment to the fugitive slave 
law was stopped before it could advance beyond its second read- 
ing—a proposal likewise initiated by a committee of which Pin- 
dall was chairman.’® Then the energies of the antislavery people 
were suddenly drawn away from Congress and sharply focused 
on Pennsylvania as a result of Chief Justice William Tilghman’s 
decision in Wright v. Deacon. In that case, the claimant of a 
fugitive slave from Kent County, Maryland, had come to Penn- 
sylvania to recover his slave and had obtained a certificate of 
removal from a Pennsylvania magistrate pursuant to the fugitive 


18 [bid., [Senate] 210, 225, 231-59 (February 18, March 2, 6-11, 1818); 
[House] 819-26, 827-31, 837-40, 1339, 1393, 1716 (January 27-31, February 1-2, 
March 13, 16, April 10, 1818). 

19 [bid., 15 Cong., 2 Sess., 451, 546 (January 6, 15, 1819). 
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slave act of 1793. The slave then sued out a writ de homine 
replegiando in an attempt to have his status with respect to 
slavery determined by a jury according to state law. Upon ap- 
peal to Pennsylvania’s supreme court, Chief Justice Tilghman 
declared that in his opinion the writ was issued in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States and that the slave's pos- 
sible right to freedom was by this decision in no way impaired. 
Upon his return to Maryland the slave would stand in the same 
place as he did before he fled and could then and there prosecute 
his claim to freedom.”° 

Tilghman’s decision prompted the Pennsylvania Society for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery to demand state legislation 
for the protection of fugitive slaves in Pennsylvania.** Penn- 
sylvania’s governor, William Findlay, also urged the legislature 
to enact appropriate legislation.2* Consequently, a law was 
passed on March 27, 1820, entitled “An Act to prevent kidnap- 
ping,” which made kidnapping of any Negro or mulatto a felony 
punishable by fine of $500 to $2,000 and by seven to twenty-one 
years imprisonment at hard labor; prohibited any alderman or 
justice of the peace under penalty of $500 to $1,000 fine from 
taking cognizance of any matter arising under the national fugi- 
tive slave act; and repealed specifically Section 7 of the Penn- 
sylvania statute of 1788, an earlier kidnapping law.” 

This Pennsylvania statute of 1820 was the first in the United 
States to prohibit state officials from enforcing the national fugi- 
tive slave act. Quite naturally it provoked an immediate reac- 
tion in Congress. Pindall, who had twice previously failed to 
obtain an amendment to the national fugitive slave act, now 
easily persuaded the House to ask by resolution that a copy of 
the Pennsylvania law be sent to Congress at once. The House 
also appointed a select committee of inquiry on reclaiming fugi- 
tive slaves, headed by Pindall, who again proposed changes in 
the national law. Simultaneous with these moves in the House, 
William Smith of South Carolina tried to put before the Senate 
a bill which would facilitate the return of fugitive slaves. Neither 


of these attempts, however, produced any substantial results. 
20 Wright v. Deacon (1819), 5 Sergeant and Rawle (Pa.) 62. 
21 Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register, February 14, 1826. 
22 Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, V, 159. 
23 Purdon (ed.), Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania (1824), 576. 
24 Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., 617-18, 1717, 1863 ( April 3, 18, 1820). 
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Nevertheless, demands for remedial legislation were soon brought 
again to Congress after two Marylanders were killed in Pennsyl- 
vania by the runaway they were trying to recapture. 

The runaway, said to be the son of an African queen, after 
escaping from his master, Samuel Griffith of Baltimore, fled to 
Pennsylvania. There, under the name John Read, he married, 
settled in Kennet Township near West Chester, and supported 
his wife and child by doing odd jobs around the neighborhood. 
He claimed to be a free Negro but always went armed because, 
he said, he feared kidnappers. When Griffith finally learned the 
whereabouts of his slave, he set out with his overseer, Peter Ship- 
ley, and two other men to recover his property. All were armed. 
Griffith also carried a pair of handcuffs and a stout rope. Thus 
equipped, the four men attempted, on the night of December 
14, 1820, to break into Read’s house. In the ensuing struggle, 
Griffith was shot and killed, Shipley was clubbed so severely 
about the head that he died eight days later of his wounds, and 
the other two men were frightened away. 

Read was indicted and tried twice for murder. In the trial 
for the murder of Griffith (May, 1821), the judge ruled that 
Griffith was a kidnapper under the law of 1820 if the jury found 
that he had not intended to take Read before a judge to obtain 
a certificate of removal before carrying him out of Pennsylvania. 
Read, therefore, had killed not merely in self-defense but also 
to prevent the commission of a felony as well as to defend his 
liberty. Upon being so instructed it is not surprising that the 
jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. In the trial for the mur- 
der of Shipley (November, 1821), evidence was introduced which 
showed that Read had returned to the scene of the crime and 
had beaten Shipley about the head. The judge in this trial (not 
the same one who sat in the first trial) told the jury to disregard 
that evidence! But, in interpreting the statute of 1820, the court 
declared that a master was not required to take his slave before 
a judge for a certificate of removal but could take him directly 
out of the state after recapturing him. On these instructions, the 
jury found Read guilty of manslaughter and the court sentenced 
him to nine years in prison.” 

25 Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), XXI (December 1, 1821), 


214; Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (Philadelphia, 1877- ), 
XIII (1889), 106-109. 
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These events in Pennsylvania provoked so much protest in 
Maryland that the legislature asked Congress for additional legis- 
lation “to prevent the inconvenience from the ready protection 
given to escaping slaves in Pennsylvania and the difficulty thrown 
in the way of the recovery of slaves.” In response to Maryland's 
request, another bill to amend the fugitive slave act of 1793 was 
reported in the House on January 15, 1822. Like all its prede- 
cessors, this bill too was debated, amended, “left to lie on the 
table,” became “unfinished business” at the end of the first ses- 
sion of the Seventeenth Congress, and finally failed of serious 
consideration in the second session.** It had become apparent 
that Congress was not at that time the proper arena in which to 
improve legislation on reclaiming runaways. In fact, these abor- 
tive attempts were the last serious efforts made in Congress to 
solve the fugitive slave problem until the whole question was 
reopened in the discussions which led to the Compromise of 1850. 

Unable to obtain congressional aid for her Pennsylvania prob- 
lem, Maryland’s legislature now decided to protest again directly 
to that state.*7 Since one of its own members had recently been 
treated so harshly by citizens of York County, Pennsylvania, 
that he was unable to seize his slave, Maryland’s legislative 
wrath was now the more justifiable.** In most vigorous terms 
Pennsylvania's citizens were accused of harboring and employ- 
ing runaway Negroes to an alarming and intolerable degree.” 
Despite this, soon another member of the Maryland legislature 
was roughly handled by “sundry” Pennsylvanians while he was 
trying to recapture his slave. Again the legislature acted. This 
time a joint committee from the House of Delegates and from the 
Senate was formed to negotiate directly with Pennsylvania 
authorities.**° By December of that year (1822) some progress 
had been made. At least, Pennsylvania’s governor, Joseph Heis- 


26 Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 1 Sess., 557, 710, 1379-80, 1415, 1444 (Decem- 
ber 15, 1821, January 14, March 27-29, April 1, 1822); “Unfinished Business of 
the First Session of the Seventeenth Congress,” in House Reports, 17 Cong., 1 
Sess., No. 110 (Serial No. 71), II, 5; House Journal, 17 Cong., 2 Sess., 71 (Decem- 
ber 23, 1822). For a copy of the resolution of the Maryland legislature, see 
American State Papers (38 vols., Washington, 1832-1861), Miscellaneous, II, 752. 

27 Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, V, 372. 

28 Brackett, The Negro in Maryland, 86-87. 

29 Riley, A History of the General Assembly of Maryland, 330. 

30 Brackett, The Negro in Maryland, 87-88. 
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ter, was sympathetic with Maryland’s complaints as he discussed 
the problem in his annual address to the legislature. He agreed 
that a kidnapping statute with severe penalties was a proper 
exercise of legislative power, but he thought something should 
be done to help recover runaways. At the very least, he main- 
tained, the law should prevent individual Pennsylvanians from 
giving any just cause of offense to any of Pennsylvania's sister 
states. Then he mentioned the recent sharp rise in the crime 
rate of people of color and cleverly coupled this with the fugitive 
slave problem by implying that the increased Negro population 
in Pennsylvania was largely made up of runaways who were 
potential if not actual criminals at the time of their arrival there.™ 

Although Governor Heister was unable to persuade the Penn- 
sylvania legislature at this time to act on the fugitive slave prob- 
lem, Maryland continued to seek its solution by means of direct, 
voluntary, interstate co-operation. Her efforts were finally re- 
warded when on February 2, 1826, Pennsylvania received at 
Harrisburg a delegation of representatives of the Maryland legis- 
lature. Maryland's representatives brought credentials empow- 
ering them to negotiate with Pennsylvania for legislation to 
facilitate the recovery and return of fugitive slaves. The cor- 
diality with which Pennsylvania received the Maryland delega- 
tion suggested that at long last legislation would be forthcoming 
which would permit citizens from other states to reclaim their 
fugitive slaves in Pennsylvania without risking life and limb.” 
It will be seen, however, that the Pennsylvania Society for Pro- 
moting the Abolition of Slavery, the Quakers, and other anti- 
slavery forces were still to be reckoned with. 

The legislative program Maryland hoped Pennsylvania would 
enact was already known. Before coming to Pennsylvania, the 
Maryland delegation had conferred at Dover with the Delaware 
legislature on the subject of fugitive slaves. As a result of the 


31 Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, V, 386-87. For an interesting discussion 
of the increasing Negro population in Pennsylvania at this time, the sharp rise of 
the crime rate among Negroes, and the reaction among the whites, see Du Bois, 
The Philadelphia Negro, 25-31. 

82 Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, V, 627-28; Brackett, The Negro in 
Maryland, 87 n. The credentials of the Maryland delegates were certified by both 
houses of the Maryland legislature and addressed to the Pennsylvania legislature. 
Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, V, 629. For the executive minutes sum- 
marizing the facts and the documents involved, see Pennsylvania Archives, Ninth 
Series, VIII, 6403. 
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conference, Delaware enacted legislation requested by Mary- 
land* in a statute approved on January 19, 1826, entitled “An Act 
relating to fugitives from labour.” Since a similar bill was intro- 
duced in the Pennsylvania legislature shortly after the Maryland 
delegates arrived at Harrisburg, the Delaware statute has an 
unusual relevance here. It authorized the claimant of any fugi- 
tive slave, upon filing an affidavit as to the general facts with 
any justice of the peace or burgess of a borough or town cor- 
porate, to obtain a warrant directing the sheriff or constable to 
seize and arrest the fugitive described therein. The warrant was 
returnable to the official issuing it who, after a summary hearing, 
was to execute a certificate of removal for the slave. Any person 
who interfered with the retaking of a slave was liable in damages 
to the owner in addition to penalties of $500 to $1,000 fine and 
of three to twelve months’ imprisonment. Any Negro found 
without a properly executed pass or unable to give a good ac- 
count of himself was to be jailed immediately and dealt with as 
arunaway. That is, he was to be advertised and, if unclaimed, 
sold for costs.** At the same time, the penalties for kidnapping 
were increased by requiring sixty instead of thirty-nine lashes 
during the public whipping of offenders and by adding a prison 
term of three to seven years in solitary confinement plus seven 
years of indentured servitude at the end of the jail term for the 
first offense and death by hanging for the second offense.* 
These events in Delaware did not escape the watchful eyes 
of Pennsylvanians. In Philadelphia, for example, the National 
Gazette and Literary Register carefully reported the progress of 
the Maryland delegation from Dover to Harrisburg. It also re- 
lated in detail how the Delaware legislature, at the instance of 
her sister state of Maryland, had passed a law to prevent the 
escape of fugitives from labor and to compel every Negro leaving 
the state to procure a legal pass. The account concluded with 
the ominous comment that the act had aroused strong dissatisfac- 
tion among many people.*® When a bill similar to the Delaware 
statute was introduced in the Pennsylvania legislature on Feb- 


33 See for reference, Collins v. Bilderback (1849), 5 Harrington ( Dela.) 136. 

34 Laws of Delaware, 1826, p. 580. 

35 [bid., 715-16. 

36 Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register, January 26, February 7, 
1826. 
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ruary 7, 1826, shortly after the arrival of the Maryland delega- 
tion, and when the bill seemed to be making good progress, the 
National Gazette and Literary Register now declared that many 
extraordinary things had happened within the past few years 
and, therefore, none ought to be surprised at any event, however 
anomalous. Nevertheless, the paper continued, “We confess that 
we are in a mood, almost of wonder at the bill respecting Fugitive 
Slaves . . . we never expected that one of such tenor would be 
adventured here, or proposed with the least prospect of success.”** 

The Gazette was no doubt puzzled by the apparent failure 
of Pennsylvania’s organized antislavery groups to contest the 
Maryland bill. These groups were not inactive, however. On 
February 11, 1826, the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery in a special meeting at Harrisburg approved 
a remonstrance against the Maryland bill. At the same time, 
other remonstrances and protests against the proposed legisla- 
tion were drawn up and approved by the free Negroes of Harris- 
burg and by the Quakers. All of these were suddenly thrust 
upon the legislature. Such a flood of protest not unnaturally 
stimulated opposition to the Maryland bill. The sharp parlia- 
mentary contest that immediately arose became quite exciting. 
The opponents of the Maryland proposal moved to postpone its 
further consideration until the next legislature. So strong had 
they suddenly become that this motion was only barely defeated. 
The proponents of the bill then moved to postpone voting on it 
for two weeks. They too were defeated. The opponents now 
retaliated by demanding that the act of March 27, 1820, be re- 
tained without amendments, but they were again defeated. By 
late Saturday night (February 11, 1826) the two groups had 
struggled to a legislative deadlock.** 

On the following Monday, William P. Meredith of Philadelphia 
proposed a compromise measure. His bill would re-enact both 
the kidnapping provision of the law of 1820 and that part of the 
law which prohibited aldermen and justices of the peace from 
administering the national fugitive slave act of 1793. In addition, 
the bill would provide for the issuance of warrants by any jus- 
tice of the peace, alderman, or judge whenever the claimant pre- 


37 Ibid., February 14, 1826. 
38 [bid., February 16, 1826. 
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sented an affidavit as to the general facts. If, however, the appli- 
cation was made not to a judge but to either a justice of the peace 
or an alderman, the claimant would be required to furnish also 
a properly certified affidavit from his home state particularly 
describing the fugitive slave. A warrant directed to any sheriff 
or constable of the particular county where the application was 
made was then to issue for the arrest of the fugitive. The war- 
rant was returnable, however, only before a judge. Only a judge, 
moreover, had the authority to issue a certificate of removal after 
a summary hearing.*® 

The Meredith proposal had only one serious defect so far as 
the antislavery people of Pennsylvania were concerned. It would 
facilitate the return of fugitive slaves. Therefore, immediate and 
drastic action was necessary since the proposal seemed to have a 
good chance to pass. Before this occurred a story of a kidnapping 
atrocity appeared. Five Negro boys were playing around the 
docks where boats unloaded their cargoes of watermelons con- 
signed to Philadelphia markets. The boys were asked to help 
unload one of the boats and thus were enticed aboard and into 
the hold. There they were seized, overpowered, imprisoned, and, 
along with a Negro woman kidnapped from Virginia or Dela- 
ware (the accounts vary on this point), carried into slavery. 
One of the boys was sold into cruel bondage in Georgia. A sec- 
ond died of inhuman treatment inflicted by the infamous kid- 
napper or his accessory. The remaining three boys and the 
woman mysteriously found their way to Rocky Springs, Missis- 
sippi, where they fell into the hands of a humane protector. He 
contacted the mayor of Philadelphia, Joseph Watson, through 
whose good offices the boys were returned to their homes in 
Pennsylvania. It was also darkly hinted that a large ring of 
kidnappers was operating in Pennsylvania, some of whom were 
known to the police.*® 

39 [bid., February 23, 1826. 

40 Washington National Intelligencer, February 18, 1826; Philadelphia National 
Gazette and Literary Register, February 18, 1826; Scharf and Westcott, History 
of Philadelphia, 1, 617. The number of exposed kidnappings at about this time 
soon increased to twelve, and later four men were indicted as a kind of kidnapping 
ring. When pursued by the law officers they fled to Virginia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, where they were sheltered by collaborators. Pennsylvania asked extradi- 
tion of these men, issuing a peculiar and irregular blanket request, under the 


fugitive criminal clause of the Constitution and the fugitive criminal law of 1793. 
All of this produced another fugitive slave act in Pennsylvania. Approved on April 
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This kidnapping story was released at the most opportune 
moment for discrediting Meredith’s compromise fugitive slave 
bill. At the same time a visitation of Quakers descended upon 
the legislature at Harrisburg. The simultaneous occurrence of 
these two events undoubtedly was not mere coincidence. The 
Quakers, moreover, sent a “Deputation” onto the legislature’s 
floor where they “conferred” with those who were actually dis- 
cussing the Meredith bill. It is not surprising therefore that soon 
thereafter certain amendments were proposed to the Meredith 
compromise and that such proposals precipitated a violent de- 
bate. Throughout the rest of the day and far into the night the 
contest continued. Finally, at one o'clock on the morning of 
February 15, 1826, the antislavery forces won out. The Mere- 
dith compromise plus the Quaker amendments was ordered to 
be engrossed.*' The bill was approved on March 25.* In this 
peculiar way Pennsylvania enacted the statute of 1826 relative 
to fugitive slaves and kidnapping. 

There was, according to the National Gazette and Literary 
Register, a great diversity of opinion both in and out of the legis- 
lature as to the meaning of the statute. The Gazette itself had 
followed with closest attention the whole legislative proceedings 
of the statute, yet hesitated to express an opinion as to its probable 
effect. Only time, the paper finally concluded, would demonstrate 
its real worth.**® Indeed, it is unlikely that many, except the 
militant antislavery people, understood that the law was subject 
to interpretations which would virtually deny the recovery of 
runaways in Pennsylvania. In any case, it is significant that im- 
mediately after the enactment of the law petitions from the 
Quakers, from the free Negroes of Harrisburg, and from the Penn- 
sylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery all urged 
the legislature to enact no more laws respecting fugitive slaves.** 
That is to say, the antislavery forces in Pennsylvania were ob- 
viously quite happy with the act of 1826 just as it stood. 

To understand the satisfaction of the antislavery groups, it is 


17, 1827, and entitled “An Act to prevent certain abuses of the law relative to 
fugitives from labour,” it is not germane to the present discussion. Ibid.; Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, Ninth Series, VIII, 6418; Du Bois, The Philadelphia Negro, 25. 

41 Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register, February 18, 1826. 

42 Pennsylvania Archives, Ninth Series, VIII, 6417. 

43 Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register, February 23, 1826. 

44 [bid. 
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necessary to examine the Quaker amendments. Two of them 
are important. The first explicitly repealed Section 11 of the 
Pennsylvania statute of 1780 entitled “An Act for the gradual 
abolition of slavery”; the second was a proviso which excluded 
from evidence in any hearing of a fugitive slave case the oath of 
the owner or any other interested person. The two amendments, 
though closely related, may be interpreted in relation to each 
other as consistent parts of the whole statute only after an his- 
torical explication is made of each separate amendment. 

To explain the repeal of Section 11 of the Pennsylvania act of 
1780 it is necessary to remember that it was the first American 
abolition statute. Pennsylvanians have always been proud of 
this, but Section 11 of the act preserved to the slaveowner 
“residing in any state or county . . . the right and aid to de- 
mand and claim” any fugitive slave as if the act of 1780 had not 
been passed.*® In a few years, the antislavery people saw that 
the statute of 1780 did not prevent the return of fugitive slaves 
to their owners. Instead, it seemed to guarantee the right of 
property in runaways. The antislavery groups sought to remedy 
this in 1788 by adding a kidnapping clause making it a felony to 
remove any Negro from any part of the state to any other place.*® 
Although Section 11 of the act of 1780 was not specifically re- 
pealed, the antislavery interpretation of the law insisted that the 
kidnapping amendment applied even to an owner who recap- 
tured and attempted to remove from the state his own slave. In 
the 1790's the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition 
of Slavery was particularly aggressive in urging such an interpre- 
tation of the law. The courts, however, refused to indorse so 
comprehensive a concept. Indeed, when such an interpretation 
was warmly pressed in one case the judge remarked that it re- 
minded the court of a trial under the “Bolognian law mentioned 
by Puffendorf, which enacted, that whoever drew blood in the 
streets should be punished with the utmost severity, that a sur- 
geon who opened the vein of a person that fell down in the street 
with a fit had incurred the penalty of the law;—But after long de- 
bate it was held not to extend to the surgeon!” In Pennsylvania, 


45 John Purdon (ed.), Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania ( Philadelphia, 1818), 
480. 
46 Tbid., 482. 
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likewise, said the court, a kidnapping statute should not apply to 
one who recaptures his own slave.** In other cases the courts 
reaffirmed the right of the owner to retake his slave, declaring that 
a man or his agent could seize his runaway wherever he could 
be found and, unless forbidden by the owner, could even enter a 
house to recapture him.** 

From the 1790's until the adoption of the act of 1820 no sub- 
stantial change was made in Pennsylvania's kidnapping law. The 
act of 1820, it will be recalled, specifically repealed the law of 
1788. Soon thereafter the antislavery groups returned to their 
1790 interpretation of the law, namely, that the seizure of any 
slave, even by his owner, was prohibited. This was quite evident 
in the trials already mentioned of John Read for the murder of 
Griffith and Shipley.** It then became particularly well known in 
the important case of Commonwealth v. Case (1824). Indicted 
for kidnapping under the law of 1820, the defendant asserted 
that he had merely seized his own runaway. In the trial, the 
prosecution, a mouthpiece for the Pennsylvania Society for Pro- 
moting the Abolition of Slavery, “strenuously contended that, 
under the law of 1820, it was perfectly immaterial, whether the 
person taken up and forcibly removed out of the state of Penn- 
sylvania was a freeman or a slave; the crime was the same.” 
This contention, the court charged the jury, was erroneous. Fur- 
thermore, the court emphatically declared, Section 11 of the law 
of 1780 was still in effect, and the master still had the right to 
recapture his own slave anywhere in the state.” 

In 1826, two years after their interpretation of the law of 1820 
had been thus rejected, the antislavery forces readily admitted 
on the floor of the legislature at Harrisburg that they had erred 
in 1820 in not obtaining the repeal of Section 11 of the act of 
1780. They now therefore demanded its repeal as an absolute 
minimum requirement because they were determined not to 
repeat in 1826 their mistake of 1820.°* Now at last, they hoped, 
only a sheriff or a constable with a properly executed warrant as 

47 Respublica v. Richards (1795), 1 Yeates (Pa.) 483. 

48 Pennsylvania v. Kerr, et al. (1797), 1 Addison 324; Pennsylvania v. Black- 
more (1796), 1 Addison 284; Respublica v. Blackmore (1797), 2 Yeates ( Pa.) 324. 

49 Niles’ Weekly Register, XX1 (December 1, 1821), 214. 

50 [bid., XXVII (October 2, 1824), 79-80. 


51 [bid. 
52 Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register, February 23, 1826. 
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prescribed by the law of 1826 could seize a runaway slave. If 
anyone else, even the slave’s owner, did so, he was punishable as 
a kidnapper under Pennsylvania law. After the slave was seized, 
the act of 1826 required the arresting officer to bring him before 
a judge or court of record. And, upon satisfactory proof, a certi- 
ficate of removal was to be issued. 

Up to this point in the act of 1826 it looked as if a claimant of 
a runaway had a reasonable chance to recover his slave. But the 
second Quaker amendment now intervened. It provided “That 
the oath of the owner or owners, or any other person interested, 
shall in no case be received in evidence, before the judge on the 
hearing of the case.”** Thus the owner had to prove his claim 
to a runaway by informed and impartial witnesses. Normally, 
such witnesses would be friends and neighbors of the owner. 
The expense and difficulty of importing competent witnesses to 
a court in Pennsylvania made the procedure impractical. In sum, 
the Quaker amendments made it virtually impossible for an 
owner to recover his slave and then obtain a certificate of re- 
moval under the law of 1826. 

Suppose, however, the slaveowner decided to use the national 
instead of the Pennsylvania fugitive slave law. By the act of 
1793 any person to whom “labor and service may be due . . . is 
hereby empowered to seize or arrest” the fugitive from labor 
and to take him before a judge or magistrate to obtain a certificate 
of removal.** Thus national law authorized the owner to seize 
his own slave. But if he did so, Pennsylvania’s law would subject 
him to indictment and trial under the kidnapping law of 1820 
which was re-enacted in the law of 1826. In short, after the en- 
actment of the law of 1826 there was no way for a slaveowner 
to recapture a fugitive and be safe from prosecution as a kid- 
napper unless he resorted to complicated legal processes pre- 
scribed by the law. But if he did elect to use Pennsylvania pro- 
cedure, it was virtually impossible to obtain a certificate of 
removal for a slave. No wonder the antislavery groups in Penn- 
sylvania were so pleased with the Quaker amendments! 

There is no doubt of the intentions of the antislavery groups 


53 John Purdon (ed.), Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1831), 
657. 

541 U. S. Stat. 302; Annals of Congress, 2 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, 1414 
(February 12, 1793). 
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who sponsored the Quaker amendments. They hoped through 
a state law to nullify the fugitive slave clause of the Constitution 
and the federal fugitive slave act of 1793—a nullification for which 
they developed and used an elaborate argument in Harrisburg in 
1826. Its leading points may be briefly summarized: (1) Since 
no pact contravening the law of nature could be binding on a 
government, and since slavery was clearly contrary to the law of 
nature as planted in the human breast, the fugitive slave clause 
of the United States Constitution, looking to the delivery of 
their fellow-men into a state of servitude, could not be obliga- 
tory. (2) Although the Constitution was interpreted by some as 
recognizing slavery, Pennsylvania had not departed from the 
sacred injunctions of Christianity and from a line of conduct 
dictated by the obligation of humanity. (3) The government of 
the United States had full authority to carry out the provisions 
of “their own constitution, and they may be safely left to its 
exercise. We remark in that instrument power to make all laws 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the powers 
therein,” but Pennsylvania should not excite the national govern- 
ment to perform its obligations. (4) Laws should not be passed 
to make criminals and convicts of abolitionists who were re- 
quired by their conscience to resist laws unfavorable to benevo- 
lent individuals. (5) Pennsylvania had no obligation to help 
enforce national laws. (6) Pennsylvania had no obligation to 
co-operate with other states, for example, Maryland, to carry out 
the provisions of the Constitution.” 

In conclusion, the following points may be listed seriatim. 
First, the Pennsylvania act of 1826 resulted partially from the 
failure of the slave states to obtain greater implementation of 
the fugitive slave clause in Congress; partially from the appeal 
of Maryland for state implementation of the clause; and partially 
from active resistance to recovery of fugitive slaves by anti- 
slavery extremists in Pennsylvania. Second, the Pennsylvania 
act of 1826, while ostensibly designed to assist slaveowners to 


55 Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register, February 14, 23, 1826. 
The most pointed reply to the antislavery argument was: “If an individual should, 
in private life, deliberately and advisedly avail himself of all the benefits to which 
a compact which he had entered into should entitle him, and then plead con- 
sicence, when called on for the performance of his obligations,—it would be easy 
to find for his conduct a significant appellation.” Ibid., February 23, 1826. 
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recover their slaves, actually made recovery virtually impossible 
by taking away the right of recaption and by making proof of 
ownership before an unfriendly court a legal fantasy. Third, 
the law of 1826 re-enacted that part of the law of 1820 which 
prohibited lesser state officials from issuing certificates of removal 
for fugitive slaves and thus impinged upon the authority granted 
to them under the national fugitive slave act of 1793. Since it 
restricted the number of officials otherwise available to admin- 
ister the national law, it increased the difficulties of recovering 
runaways in Pennsylvania. Incidentally, the law of 1820 and 
not the Indiana law of 1824 was thus the first of the “personal 
liberty laws.” Fourth, by re-enactment of the kidnapping law 
of 1820 together with repeal of Section 11 of the act of 1780 
the slaveowner seeking to recover a runaway in Pennsylvania 
was faced with an acute dilemma. On the one hand, he could 
invoke the law of 1826 and recapture his slave only to be denied 
the privilege of removing him from the state for lack of proof 
of ownership. On the other hand, he could elect to recover his 
slave under national law at the risk of being convicted of kid- 
napping under the state statute. Conviction of kidnapping would 
require him to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the grounds that the fugitive slave act of 1793 preserved his 
right of recaption in Pennsylvania and that any state law which 
interfered was unconstitutional. This actually occurred, of course, 
in the case of Prigg v. Pennsylvania (1842)."* But the prospect 
of fighting a conviction of kidnapping to the Supreme Court was 
undoubtedly a deterrent to those whose slaves escaped into 
Pennsylvania. Finally, these developments in Pennsylvania were 
the first to interfere with the administration of national legislation 
for the recovery and protection of property in fugitive slaves. 
The legislative policy involved therein was really a peculiarly 
inverted doctrine of states’ rights. It rested upon an elaborate 
argument which denied any obligation on the part of Pennsyl- 
vania to support the fugitive slave laws and the Constitution of 
the United States. Such a policy inevitably led to the rise of a 
coercive nationalism as it contributed substantially to the pro- 
gressive deterioration of the old federalism characterized by a 
preponderance of voluntary co-operation. 


56 Prigg v. Pennsylvania (1842), 16 Peters 539. 








Confederate Immigrants 


and Evangelical Churches in Brazil | 


By BLANCHE HENRY CLARK WEAVER 


‘i EFFORTS OF THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT TO ATTRACT 
immigrants from the southern United States in the years imme- 
diately following the Civil War has received scant attention in 
the annals of colonization in that country. Frequently the en- 
tire subject is disposed of in one or two sentences; fuller ac- 
counts deal largely with the policies of the Brazilian government 
which contributed to the failure of this immigration project. 
From the North American side the entire episode is considered 
a minor detail of the Reconstruction period, seldom mentioned in 
general accounts. 

If the number of people involved is the only point of considera- 
tion, the settlement of the ex-Confederates in Brazil was of no 
real importance. In contrast to the many thousands of Europ- 
eans who have come to Brazil to establish colonies, the approxi- 
mately four thousand Southerners appear insignificant—too small 
a number to have influenced the racial strain of the country." 
Moreover, the major portion of these people stayed in Brazil 
less than five years. The contributions which the small remnant 
of colonists made to their adopted country were generally re- 
stricted to the immediate area in which they lived. Some dem- 
onstrated new agricultural methods, including the use of the 
iron plow. Tradition persists that Confederates built the first 
“stills” in Brazil. They introduced new household devices, hy- 
gienic measures, and social customs which their neighbors some- 

1 Augusto de Carvalho, O Brazil Colonisagao e Emigragao . . . (Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1876), 497. 

Much of the exploratory research for this article was made possible by a grant- 
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derbilt University. 
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times copied. Dentists, doctors, and engineers began to render 
professional services which sons and grandsons have continued. 
But all of this was done in such limited areas that it cannot be 
said that the Southerner in Brazil affected the general course of 
history in that country. 

There were two fields, however, in which the North Americans 
did make significant contributions to Brazil. The permanent 
establishment of missionary work of the southern branches of 
the major Protestant churches in the United States can be at- 
tributed to the activities of these colonial groups. This not only 
marked the beginning of the steady growth of evangelical 
churches, but also led to the establishment of schools under 
North American sponsorship. Consequently, the contributions of 
southern immigrants to the religious and educational life of the 
country were far greater than might be expected from such a 
limited number of people. 

The Roman Catholic Church always considered Brazil, along 
with other South American countries, as its exclusive province, 
and its clergy, particularly the Jesuits, vigorously and success- 
fully opposed early efforts of European Protestants to gain a foot- 
hold there. As early as 1557 Villegagnon brought to Rio de 
Janeiro an expedition organized at Honfleur in Normandy which 
included a committee of fourteen Huguenots chosen by John 
Calvin and the church at Geneva. This was the first mission of 
the Reformed church to tread the soil of Brazil, but the threat 
to Catholic domination was short-lived. Villegagnon and the 
Calvinists disagreed and most of them returned to Europe. Four 
who remained and others who came later were executed. In 
North Brazil the Dutch attempted to establish the Protestant 
faith side by side with economic and political supremacy. But 
patriotism and Catholic faith combined to drive out both the 
Dutch and their church in 1654. 

It was not until the nineteenth century that a break was made 
in Catholic defenses, ultimately enabling evangelical churches to 
take root in Brazil. In the Portuguese-English commercial treaty 
of 1810, Article XII gave to British subjects in Portuguese terri- 
tories freedom of worship in private churches and chapels whose 
exteriors resembled residences, and permission to have ceme- 


2 Fernando de Azevedo, Brazilian Culture (New York, 1950), 143, 156-57. 
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teries and to observe their own funeral rites. Subsequently the 
cornerstone for the first Protestant church in Rio de Janeiro was 
laid by the Anglicans in 1819. But the treaty did not include 
the right to make converts. It was not until the constitution of 
1824 assured religious freedom, although with limitations, that! 
the way was cleared for evangelical churches to make a start in 
Brazil. The German Lutherans took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity in 1845; and ten years later Dr. Robert Kalley established 
a Congregational church in Rio de Janeiro. Dr. Kalley was a 
deeply religious Scottish physician who had been driven from 
Madeira in 1855. Enjoying a private income, he and his wife 
were able to maintain missionary work in the city for a number 
of years.* 

These small beginnings made by evangelical groups from 
Europe might have come entirely to naught had not certain 
conditions within the Catholic Church served to prepare the 
way for Protestant expansion. Political independence from Por-| 
tugal had brought no change in the union between church and/| 
state in Brazil. The constitution of 1824, although allowing lib-| 
erty of worship, provided that Catholicism should be the sole! 
official religion; the government nominated candidates for the! 
principal ecclesiastical posts, and the clergy received an appro-| 
priation from the state. All too frequently the dignitaries of the 
church were more interested in the world and its rewards than 
they were in the promised blessings of heaven. The number of 
parishes was inadequate for a population the size of Brazil's, and 
the lesser clergy were at times woefully ill-prepared for their 
tasks. Many of the churches were generally empty, except on 
feast days, at which times women and children made up the 
large portion of the congregation. The failure of the Catholic 
Church to meet the moral and religious needs of many people, 
especially among the intellectuals, led to indifference, atheism, 
or agnosticism; some sought satisfactions with groups that were 
being established in the country, especially Freemasons and 
Positivists. Part of the strength of these two groups lay in the 
fact that they had supported the movement for independence. 








3 [bid. 

4 Arthur Judson Brown, One Hundred Years: A History of the Foreign Mission- 
ary Work of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (New York, 1936), 786 f.; 
A. Ben Oliver, Baptist Beginnings in Brazil (Nashville, 1942), 59-60. 
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The Freemasons attracted not only the religiously dissatisfied 
but also Catholics in good standing, clerical as well as lay. Al- 
though the number of Positivists was small, the ideas which they 
advanced were ones on which the Protestant faith could readily 
build—individual liberty, the constant development of human per- 
sonality, and the importance attached to morality and the devel- 
opment of a feeling of responsibility and justice. The efforts of 
the Jesuits to eliminate these and other forces which threatened 
Catholic supremacy led to conflicts over questions of the relation 
between church and state which were not settled until 1891 
when separation of the two was achieved in the fundamental 
law of the republic.® 

It was during this period of conflict that Protestantism was suc- 
cessfully implanted in Brazil, and within a century it spread out 
until practically all of the provinces of the country were reached. 
Ralph Bastide has advanced the idea that Protestantism has flour- 
ished in Brazil because the Catholic Church prepared the way, 
rather than because of conflict: “Catholicism gave souls the need 
for faith, a fervent religious life, and morality, but . . . lacking 
priests, the Church could not always satisfy the need to nourish 
and educate Christian feeling.”® 

Whether the preparation by the Catholic Church or the conflict 
surrounding the church created the situation in which Protestant- 
ism could flourish, the fact that immigrants from the southern 
states were in Brazil at this time was exceedingly important. 
They not only established Protestant churches for their own wor- 
ship, but their settlements served as centers from which evangeli- 
cal missions to the Brazilians could be successfully launched. 
The significance of their presence in the country is more readily 
apparent when earlier failures of American Protestant efforts in 
Brazil are reviewed. 

The Methodist Church was the first denomination to direct 
its mission board to consider the possibility of organizing mis- 
sionary work in Brazil. As early as 1835 Fountain E. Pitts of 
Tennessee was sent by Bishop James O. Andrew on a missionary 
exploration to Brazil and the Argentine." Upon his return he 


5 Azevedo, Brazilian Culture, 156-60. 

6 Unpublished MS. by Ralph Bastide, in private possession. 

7 Although Pitts did not establish a permanent mission in Brazil, his interest 
never lagged. His influence may be seen in the decision of his son, Dr. Joseph 
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recommended to the General Conference of 1836 that mission 
work be opened either in Buenos Aires or in Rio de Janeiro, and 
the next year R. Justin Spaulding of the New England Confer- 
ence arrived in the latter city. In 1838 he was joined by Daniel 
Parrish Kidder of the Genesee Conference, accompanied by his 
wife, his sister-in-law, Miss Marcella Russell, and R. McMurdy, 
a local preacher. The mission they established consisted of a 
day school for children, a Sabbath school, divine services on Sun- 
day evening for Americans and Britishers, Sunday morning serv- 
ices aboard American ships in harbor, and the distribution of 
Bibles and tracts. In carrying out the latter project and in order 
to survey needs and opportunities in Brazil, Kidder traveled ex- 
tensively. Both Spaulding and Kidder were so outspoken in 
proclaiming the “true gospel” and in exposing what they con- 
sidered evil practices of the Catholic Church that they became 
the targets of abuse by the clergy who denounced them from the 
pulpit, at the confessional, and in the press. Although the church 
and the law organized against the “Protestant heretics,” the peo- 
ple never were abusive, and many heard the missionaries and 
read their literature. The seeds sown by these industrious pio- 
neers bore fruit in later years. When his wife died in 1840, 
Kidder felt it necessary to return to the United States with his 
two children. Although he expressed a willingness to go back 
to Brazil later, the Mission Board decided to maintain only one 
man in Rio de Janeiro.* In 1842, because of financial pressure, 
Spaulding was recalled and the mission closed completely. The 
division of the Methodist Church in 1844 and the later political 


Pitts, to emigrate to Brazil following the Civil War. The younger Pitts recruited 
in Tennessee for one of the colonization leaders, Lansford Warren Hastings, and 
with family and a few neighbors joined the group going to the Amazon. The elder 
Pitts was also a member of the General Conference when the decision was made 
to send missionaries to Brazil in 1874. James L. Kennedy, Cincoenta Annos De 
Methodismo No Brasil (Sao Paulo, 1928), 12, quoting T. A. Kerley, Journal 
of the Tennessee Conference (Nashville, 1912); Alpheus W. Wilson, Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ( Nashville, 1892), 135; Erasmo Braga and 
Kenneth G. Grubb, The Republic of Brazil: A Survey of the Religious Situation 
( New York, 1932), 53 ff.; Nashville Christian Advocate, July 18, 1867; Journal of 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1874 (Nash- 
ville, 1874), 420. 

8 There is no record of when Miss Russell and McMurdy returned to the United 
States. Spaulding was the only one kept in Rio. 
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turmoil in the United States made it impossible to reopen the 
mission.* 

Although the Methodist work was of short duration, the fact 
that Kidder became a prolific writer on Brazil served to magnify 
his reputation as a missionary. His extensive travels along the 
seaboard furnished the background material, and his books on 
Brazil were considered the best accounts in English written about 
that country. They were enthusiastically reviewed by the Ameri- 
can and British press and were widely read. His first book, 
Sketches of Residence and Travel in Brazil . . . (2 volumes, 
Philadelphia), appeared in 1845. In 1857 he collaborated with 
the Rev. James Colley Fletcher in producing Brazil and the Brazil- 
ians. . . ."° Fletcher, a Presbyterian minister, was sent to Brazil 
in 1851 by the American and Foreign Christian Union and the 
Seaman’s Friends Society. Although his stay was short, he sub- 
sequently visited Brazil on a variety of missions. 

Kidder and Fletcher, at first unwittingly, gave great impetus 
to the emigration movement from the South to Brazil. As the 
idea of leaving the country began to grow among defeated Con- 
federates, they read avidly these accounts of Brazil, its govern- 
ment, its people, and its customs. New editions of Brazil and 
Brazilians had to be run from the press in 1866, 1867, and 1868, 
and these included a section with information of special interest 
to emigrants. Fletcher not only stimulated interest in Brazil but 
also was instrumental in providing transportation there. First 
on his own initiative and then as a representative of business 
interests and the United States government, he worked actively 
in both countries for the establishment of regular steamship lines 
connecting Brazil and the United States. This work culminated 
in the inauguration of service by the United States and Brazilian 
Steamship Company in September, 1865. On the maiden voyage 


® Braga and Grubb, Republic of Brazil, 53 ff.; Kennedy, Cincoenta Annos, 14-15; 
George Egerton Strobridge, Biography of the Rev. Daniel Parrish Kidder, D.D.., 
L.L.D. (New York, 1894), 97 ff. 

10 Brown, One Hundred Years, 788; Strobridge, Daniel Parrish Kidder, 269 ff. 
Brazil and the Brazilians went through nine editions, the last being in 1879. 
Recently both of Kidder’s books have been translated into Portuguese, a tribute 
to their value not only to the British and American readers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury but also to their value as an historical record of Brazil. Reminiscéncias de 
Viagens e Permanéncia no Brasil . . . (2 vols., Sao Paulo, 1940-1943); O Brasil 
e os Brasileiros . . . (2 vols., Sao Paulo, 1941). 
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the passenger list included Southerners seeking a home in Brazil." 

The Southern Baptist Convention was also interested in Brazil 
as a field of missionary activities, and in 1860 T. J. Bowen was 
sent out on an exploratory mission. Although he reported fav- 
orably, the civil strife into which the United States was thrown 
made action impossible.’ 

In 1859 the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. opened a mission in 
Brazil, sending as its representative Asbel Green Simoton. He 
was followed by A. L. Blackford and wife in 1860 and George 
W. Chamberlain in 1862. In this latter year they established a 
church in Rio de Janeiro which was destined to be the first Prot- 
estant church of the United States permanently rooted in Brazil.” 
It is conceivable that the Northern Presbyterian Church suc- 
ceeded where other denominations had failed because of the 
influx of Confederate immigrants within a few years after its 
establishment. It is ironical that the Southerners found these 
northern ministers the only representatives of North American 
churches in their adopted land. But the missionaries gave what 
assistance they could to their southern brethren and later joined 
them in urging the southern branch of the Presbyterian Church 
to undertake work in Brazil. 

Apparently the Southerners contemplating emigration to Brazil 
had slight conception of what it would mean to live in a country 
in which the Catholic Church was the established one, attempt- 
ing to dominate the moral, intellectual, and political life of the 
people.'* Opponents of southern migration had warned those 
who considered colonization that only grief could result from 
casting their lot in a popish country where their lives and those 
of their children would feel the heavy influence of a foreign re- 
ligion. The colonists were in no mood, however, to heed these 
warnings. They were resolved to flee federal domination, and 
Brazil with its vast land spaces and acceptance of slavery seemed 
the ideal haven. Moreover, the contracts granted by the Brazilian 
government to colonial leaders specifically guaranteed religious 
liberty provided the state religion was respected. It was not 


11 Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, International Relations with 
Brazil . . . (New York, 1865). 

12 A. R. Crabtree, Histéria dos Baptistus do Brazil até O Anno de 1906 (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1937), 3. 

13 Braga and Grubb, Republic of Brazil, 57-58. 

14 Azevedo, Brazilian Culture, 154. 
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until they were actually living in their new homes that the former 
Confederates came to realize that freedom of religion as under- 
stood in Brazil was not the same as that accepted in the United 
States. The ceremonies of worship, marriage, and burial were 
points at which the religious practices of the Southerners were 
most affected. The constitutional provisions for religious liberty 
guaranteed only family worship in buildings which outwardly 
resembled residences. Protestant marriages received some status 
in the law of 1861 which required a religious ceremony in addi- 
tion to the civil act, registration of the ceremony, and perform- 
ance by a minister recognized by the government. A decree of 
the government stated that existing cemeteries should provide 
space for Protestant burials. At times provincial officials did not 
understand this latter provision and difficulties ensued.’* More- 
over, Protestants were not eligible for officeholding. Far harder 
for the Southerners to bear, however, than specific religious re- 
strictions was the absence of contacts with the Protestant de- 
nominations which had been a vital part of life for many of them. 

The group of Southerners coming to Brazil was a typical cross- 
section of population, including professional men, day laborers, 
planters, mechanics, small farmers, adventurers, and those fleeing 
justice. Included also were ministers of the gospel, most of whom 
went along with the crowd and played no important part in the 
movement. One exception was Ballard Dunn, an Episcopal 
clergyman from Louisiana, who was among the first of the Con- 
federates to explore possibilities in Brazil. He found conditions 
there so to his liking that he obtained from the government a 
tract of land on the Juquia River in Sao Paulo on which to settle 
a colony of immigrants. Returning to the United States he wrote 
a book, Brazil, the Home for Southerners (New Orleans, 1866), 
designed to interest discontented Southerners in his project. A 
settlement called Lizzieland was actually founded, but the colo- 
nists suffered severely and soon dispersed.’® There are unsubstan- 
tiated stories that the failure was caused by Dunn’s willful deser- 
tion, and there is no record that he did anything toward fostering 


15 A. C. Tavares Bastos, Os Males do Presente e as Esparangas do Future (Sao 
Paulo, 1939), 114 ff.; Missionary (Richmond, 1868-1911), III, No. 10 (October, 
1870), 149. 

16 Ballard Dunn to Andrew McCallam, January 8, 1867, in McCallam Papers 
(Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina). 
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a church of his faith during his sojourn in Brazil. General A. T. 
Hawthorne of Texas, a Baptist, was less well known than Dunn 
because he did not write a book, but his influence in Brazil proved 
to be more lasting. He prospected in Brazil for colonizing pur- 
poses, lived there for a time himself, and was instrumental in 
the establishment of Baptist missions in that country. The Rev. 
W. C. Emerson, a Presbyterian minister from Mississippi, was in 
charge of a group of emigrants sailing from Mobile.’’ En route 
to Brazil, Junius C. Newman, a local Methodist preacher from 





ree ne ane 


Mississippi, assumed the leadership of a group, although there is © 
no evidence that he had any part in recruiting it. Other minis- © 


ters began to take more important roles as the settlements were 
made. 

The greatest concern of the newcomers to Brazil, after making 
provision for food and shelter, was the establishment of adequate 
church and school facilities for their children. They could not 
bear the thought of their families being deprived of all of the 
heritage of the homeland. Naturally they appealed first to the 
clergymen within their own groups, most of whom in turn minis- 
tered to their needs as best they could. However willing these men 
were to render service to their fellow countrymen, the limited 
amount of time which they had apart from earning their daily 
bread was not sufficient to minister to the spiritual needs of the 
Confederates. Illness was to be expected as they faced primitive 
conditions of living in a new climate; death came to many 
families. Discouragement turned to despair as they found the 
venture becoming a failure. Far from relatives and friends, the 
colonists needed the comfort of the church. Secondary only to 
the need for religious institutions was the desire for adequate 
schools for their children. Torn between the necessity of mak- 
ing a living for themselves and ministering to the many needs 
about them, the clergymen joined heartily in the appeals of the 
colonists to their mother churches to send out people to minister 
to them as well as to spread the Protestant gospel to the natives. 
It was due to the urgency of these pleas that the southern 
churches established their first permanent missionary projects in 
Brazil. 


17 Letter of Thomas Dixon Smith to Coosa County (Ala.) Enterprise, n.d., in 
family scrapbook. 
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The Presbyterian Church, U.S., the southern branch, was the 
first denomination to respond to this new challenge from Brazil. 
As early as 1866 the Synod of South Carolina requested the 
General Assembly to send a qualified minister with their people 
migrating to Brazil. The committee which considered this re- 
quest expressed its “hearty sympathy with the Christian brethren 
who propose to leave us for strange shores, in their desire for a 
pure gospel and for the voice of the living minister whom they 
ask that we should send,” but felt “that all action on our part in 
that direction would be at this time premature.””* 

Consequently, those of the Presbyterian faith among the exiled 
relied on clergymen within the group who devoted such spare 
time as they could to the needs of the flock. Perhaps the most 
prominent of these ministers was W. C. Emerson. He was a 
Mississippi planter who had served also as a college president 
and a preacher. Soon after arriving in Brazil he became coeditor 
of the Emigration Reporter, designed to interest Southerners in 
coming to Brazil. He later returned to the United States as an 
agent of the Brazilian government to recruit Southerners for the 
colonies.'® There was also a Rev. Mr. Baird from South Carolina 
in the Sao Paulo area and a Rev. Mr. Harvey with the group on 
the Amazon.*® Appeals were sent at intervals to the offices of 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission Board. One of the most 
stirring was written by Blackford, the Northern Presbyterian, who 
was overwhelmed with the prospects of the work he should be 
carrying on with the natives for his own branch of the church 
and with the needs of the immigrants. He enumerated the clergy 
in the group who were doing what they could, but added: 
“There’s not a single settlement of Americans as far as I know 
where the gospel is steadily preached. Their future welfare and 
influence on the native population depend on something being 
done for them.””! 

This and similar pleas brought results. In late 1868 J. Nash 


18 Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States (Columbia, S.C., 1866), 19. 

19 Thomas M. Carter, “Letter from Brazil,” in Houston Daily Telegraph, June 
28, 1867; Mrs. T. D. Smith to Mrs. Robert Meriwether, September 21, 1914, in 
private possession. 

20 Rev. A. L. Blackford to Rev. H. B. Pratt, in Missionary, I, No. 10 (October, 
1868). 

21 bid. 
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Morton and E. E. Lane sailed for Brazil to explore possible loca- 
tions for Southern Presbyterian missionary work.** Early the 
next year they returned and reported that the trip had served to 
reinforce their interest in Brazil as a mission field. “The first 
thing which attracted [us] . . . to the South America field was 
the fact that after the reverses of the war a number of our country- 
men had founded new homes among the Brazilian people. It was 
thought by ourselves and others that the social and commercial 
relations of these settlers with the natives of the country would 
greatly facilitate our communication with the latter, and afford 
a rare opportunity of teaching the adherents of an apostate 
church the evangelical truths of our own.”** Rio de Janeiro was 
not recommended as a proper site for the mission station as it 
was crowded and unhealthy and the cost of living was too high. 
Campinas in the state of Sao Paulo was considered ideal because 
of its admirable location and because of the thriving colony of 
350 Confederates in and around Villa Americana about twenty 
miles away.”* \ 

The recommendations were accepted, and on June 22, 1869, 
Morton and Lane and the former’s wife sailed for Brazil. They 
were welcomed not only by their own churchmen but by all of 
the lonely immigrants hungry for some contact with home. Their 
northern brethren, Blackford and Chamberlain, as well as the 
clergy among the Confederates, assisted them in every possible 
way. The commercial agents who had helped sponsor the immi- 
gration, Wright and Company and Charles Nathan, did them 
many favors since it was thought that the establishment of Prot- 
estant churches would be a boon to the colonization movement. 
The United States Minister to Brazil, himself a Presbyterian, 
offered his home for services until more adequate arrangements 
could be made. 

Using Campinas as a center, the missionaries attempted to 
minister to the Americans living within a radius of fifty miles. 
At Villa Americana the group had been able to organize a Union 
Church and had built a small, but adequate, house of worship. 
Each of the several denominations had one preaching service a 
month. In accordance with Brazilian law, it had none of the 

22 Missionary, I, No. 8 ( August, 1868), 65. 


23 Ibid., Il, No. 2 (February, 1869), 24. 
24 Ibid., Il, No. 8 (August, 1869), 113. 
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outward appearances of a sanctuary, but this seemed unimportant 
to the Confederates. The fact that there was a minister whom 
they knew and loved to baptize, marry, and bury members of 
their families in a familiar church did much to ease the gnawing 
homesickness of the exiles. 

This ministry to the Confederates was not designed to satisfy 
their spiritual longings alone. Many came to feel that this group 
might fulfill a great destiny if they were instruments through 
which the “true gospel” could be spread in Brazil. Consequently, 
as soon as the language was mastered, the missionaries begain a 
ministry to the natives.*° 

True to their tradition the Presbyterians early turned their 
attention to the establishment of schools. This venture was of 
great importance for more than one reason. In the first place, 
one of the keenest desires of the Confederates was to have ade- 
quate educational opportunities for their children. Each family 
tried to provide some type of instruction for the young, but the 
social, as well as the educational, advantages of a common school 
were much desired. in the second place, one of the greatest 
contributions of Protestant missions to Brazil was destined to 
be in the field of education. Even members of the Catholic 
Church who have objected to the Protestant religious advance 
in the country have acknowledged the indebtedness of Brazil 
to the North Americans in this field. Fernando de Azevedo, in 
his comprehensive volume Brazilian Culture, summarizes thus: 
‘. . cultural work of Protestantism is not less important. Pas- 
sionately interested in liberty and making of the reading of a 
book a means of spiritual development, Protestantism tended to 
accompany the movement of the propagation of the faith and 
of Christian ideas by an intellectual movement. The American 
schools introduced into the country in the early days of the 
Republic at a time when public instruction was very retarded, 
made a notable contribution in Sao Paulo, not only in changes 
in method, but also to intensify teaching.” He adds: “Protestant 
pedagogy, progressive and liberating, . . . tended to the eman- 
cipation of the mind, rather than to intellectual domestication.” 
Among other notable contributions of the Protestants in the field 


25 Ibid., Il, No. 12 (December, 1869), 181-82; III, No. 1 (January, 1870), 3; 
III, No. 10 (October, 1870), 149. 
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of education was the introduction of coeducation, the influence 
in helping to change the didactic processes, and the innovating 
forces generated by their institutions.” 

O Colégio Internacional, established by the Presbyterians in 
Campinas in 1869, has the distinction of being the first North 
American mission school in South America.** The school flour- 
ished under Morton, who was made its first president, and his 
successors, until by 1876 it could boast of an elegant building 
on which had been spent $30,000 and which eventually would 
cost $75,000. The annual enrollment of about one hundred 
pupils included daughters of the Confederates. In 1893, because 
of the yellow fever, the school was moved to Lavras in Minas. 
First a boys’ school and finally an agricultural school were added. 
The latter, Gammon Institute, which has pioneered in the field 
of agricultural education, has had a tremendous influence in 
Brazil. Eventually a theological seminary was established on the 
property in Campinas, thus carrying on the Presbyterian tradition 
of a trained ministry.** 

By 1872 the Presbyterian mission in the state of Sao Paulo was 
so well established that it was possible to extend the program to 
areas in which the southern immigrants did not form a nucleus 


ee Le 


for the work. In that year J. Rockwell Smith sailed from New | 


York to open a station in Recife in Pernambuco. He maintained 
this alone with only sporadic assistance until permanent help 
came in 1880.*° The Confederate influence was also felt in the 
northern branch of the Presbyterian Church in this area. When 
Blackford, the early friend of the exiles, was transferred to Bahia, 
he took with him as a bride the daughter of Dr. J. M. Gaston of 
South Carolina, one of the leaders of the emigration movement 
in that state. A short time later her sister, who had both studied 
and taught kindergarten methods in Campinas, also forgot the 
conflict which had separated the two branches of the church and 
agreed to accept appointment by the northern church as a mis- 
sionary to Bahia. She later married another representative of 
that board, J. B. Kolb. The Gaston girls were only two of the 


26 Azevedo, Brazilian Culture, 157, 399, 419-20. 

27 Braga and Grubb, Republic of Brazil, 60. 

28 Annual Report of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 1876 (Nashville, 1876), 94 ff.; Foreign Missions Annual Report of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., 1936 (Nashville, 1936), 22. 

29 Braga and Grubb, Republic of Brazil, 59-60. 
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many southern girls who married young missionaries coming out 
as representatives of the various denominations of North America. 
Five of the daughters of Hervey Hall married Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries. This Georgia planter, who was very successful in 
Brazil, produced near Campinas an establishment similar to his 
ante-bellum home in Georgia. The spacious white-columned 
house with its wide verandas was the center of social life of the 
community. Ministers were invited to stay in his house and a 
church was built on his land. His hospitality served not only to 
lessen the loneliness of the young missionaries but also to en- 
courage proper matches for his daughters.*° 

It is not surprising that Presbyterian ministers in Brazil saw no 
need of continuing the conflict which separated the northern and 
southern branches in the United States. In 1888 all of their 
work was united in the Presbyterian Synod of Brazil.” 

Reference has been made to Junius C. Newman of Mississippi 
who assumed leadership of a group of Confederates with whom 
he traveled. He, more than any other one person, was respon- 
sible for the establishment of missionary work in Brazil by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Newman, a Virginian by 
birth, was a member of a family which had distinguished itself 
in various lines of activity. He moved to Mississippi where he 
became a successful planter and local preacher. Having lost 
heavily during the war and failed in two successive harvests to 
get sufficient labor to save his crops, he decided to emigrate to 
Brazil. He was appointed by Bishop W. M. Wightman to work 
with the Methodists in their new home. Although this was an un- 
official appointment, carrying with it neither remuneration from 
the church nor an obligation to report to its official body, Newman 
labored conscientiously and effectively.” 

For two years Newman lived near Rio de Janeiro and raised a 
truck garden to support himself and his family. In 1869 he de- 
cided to move to the state of Sao Paulo and live among the 
Confederates there. He finally settled on a farm at Saltinho be- 
tween Limeira and Villa Americana. On the third Sunday in 


30 Interview with Mrs. Milton L. Daugherty of Sao Paulo, granddaughter of 
Hervey Hall, in Nashville, Tennessee, July 20, 1944. 

31 Foreign Missions Annual Report ... , 21. 

32 Kennedy, Cincoenta Annos, 19; interview with Mary W. Shackleford, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, granddaughter of Junius C. Newman. 
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August, 1871, he organized the first Methodist church in Brazil.* 
The Igreja do Campo was housed in a hall which had been 
previously a place for selling liquor. It was fifteen feet square 
with a thatched roof and no floor.** The church roll which at 
first had listed nine names steadily grew to fifty, practically all 
of whom were Confederate immigrants. Another group of Metho- 
dists gathered at the Union church in Villa Americana and 
eventually Newman preached to each group twice a month. 
So grateful were these people to worship through their own 
denominational ritual that a deep spirituality marked their loy- 
alty to these little churches.** T. D. Smith, an Alabama mechanic 
who had brought his family to Brazil in the same group in which 
Newman traveled, expressed the feeling of many: “The Church 
and sunday school privileges brought about a new era in our 
life’s history in that benighted land. It seemed as if the day 
star of rightousness had dawned. The dark cloud of idolatry and 
superstition was beginning to be tinged with gospel light. Though 
in a foreign land surrounded by different objects the gospel of 
Christ is the same there as it is here. The same spirit that makes 
glad the heart here does the same work there and everywhere.”** 

Newman realized at once that he needed assistance if the 
opportunities in Brazil were to be realized. In a letter printed 
in the Nashville Christian Advocate of December 11, 1869, he 
summarized the obstacles which he faced: Because of the neces- 
sity of earning his livelihood his ministry had to be limited to 
Sunday preaching to each congregation twice a month; he felt 
that he was too old to learn the Portuguese language, and if the 
Brazilians were to be reached at all, a younger man must be sent 
out. He deplored the fact that neither branch of the Methodist 
Church had sent anyone to minister to its own people, cut off 
as they were from preaching, religious literature, and Christian 
associations. Citing the progress being made by the Presbyterians 
and the Baptists, he emphasized the fact that two or three young 
Methodist ministers could do well, not in a struggle against 
Catholicism, but for Christ. 

In 1874 the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


33 Kennedy, Cincoenta Annos, 16. 

34 Letters of T. D. Smith, in private possession. 
35 Kennedy, Cincoenta Annos, 16. 

36 Letters of T. D. Smith. 
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Church, South received a formal petition from Newman and re- 
ferred to the Board of Missions a resolution, offered by J. W. 
Whitten and Fountain E. Pitts, to establish a mission in Brazil.* 
Thus forty years after he made his exploratory trip to Brazil, Pitts 
brought to this grand climax his long interest in that country. 
At the meeting of the Board of Missions on May 18, 1875, it 
was decided to accept the fact that “we are called to Brazil” and 
to recognize Newman as the first missionary. Immediate efforts 
were to be made to send two additional workers. It was pointed 
out that there was “an open door and a call”—things which a 
Methodist loves by tradition. The doors of opportunity were 
open wide for going into Brazil because of the existing conflict 
between Rome and the Masons. Moreover, the Presbyterian 
Church had been able successfully to establish work in Brazil; the 
Methodists could surely do likewise.** When the Board met 
again the personnel for work in Brazil was partially determined. 
Bishop J. C. Keener was the bishop in charge; Newman was made 
the superintendent in charge with headquarters at Limeira; and a 
new missionary, J. J. Ransom, was assigned to Piracicaba, Sao 
Paulo. The Santa Barbara Mission to American Emigrants, a 
church with thirty-eight members, was recognized. The report 
closed with a plea for two additional men to send out.*® 

The reports from Brazil for the next few years were marked 
with stories of struggle and heroism. The financial poverty of 
the Methodist Church in the defeated South was evidenced in 
Brazil. Ransom had to go out as a self-sustaining missionary. 
When his plans for opening a school as a means of livelihood 
were blocked, he became a colporteur for the American Bible 
Society; later he taught in the Presbyterian school at Campinas.*® 
Ransom’s extraordinary ability as a linguist had been a contribut- 
ing factor in his selection, and he devoted much of his time dur- 
ing his first years in the country in language study and transla- 
tions. It was felt by those in charge that his greatest contribution 
could be made through an appeal to the educated classes, and 
language skill was essential. 


37 Journal of the General Conference . . . , 1874, p. 420. 

38 Annual Report of the Board of Missions . . . , 1875, p. 11; ibid., 1876, p. 94; 
ibid., 1878, p. 125. 

39 Tbid., 1876, p. 9A. 

40 Ibid., 1877, pp. 109 f. 
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Newman continued to spend his limited time with the exiled 
Americans. So overwhelmed was he with the burden of what 
needed to be done that he toyed with the idea of appealing to 
the Northern Methodist Church for assistance.** 

By 1878 the outlook was brighter. Ransom preached his first 
sermon in English on January 13. This was followed two weeks 
later with a sermon in Portuguese. On March 9 the first Brazilian 
convert was received into the Methodist Church.*? And from the 
United States came news that appropriations for the year in- 
cluded $400 for Newman, $1,430 for Ransom for salary and rent 
for a church, and $1,750 for outfits and travel for new mis- 
sionaries.** 

Like their Presbyterian colleagues, the Methodist group felt 
the necessity of opening a school as soon as possible. Newman 
again led the way, for it was decided that his family should move 
to Piracicaba and that his daughters, Annie and Mary, should 
open a school. It was hoped that such an institution might serve 
various ends: it would offer educational opportunities for the 
children of immigrants; it would provide means of attracting 
native converts; and it might foster the translation of hymns and 
religious literature. The Presbyterians had begun work in this 
last field, but their literature was too Calvinistic and too depress- 
ing for Methodist usage.** 

The new school was of brief duration, for Annie Newman be- 
came the wife of Ransom, joining the ranks of young southern 
women who helped the new missionaries build an evangelical 
church in Brazil. Nevertheless, the influence of this effort by 
the Newmans was to be far-reaching; the foundation which they 
laid in Piracicaba was one on which a fine school was later built. 
Moreover, one of the students was to be Dona Ava Morais, niece 
of the first civil president of Brazil, Prudente de Morais Barros. 
He became interested in the program of the Methodist institu- 
tion, and through him the school systems in the state of Sao 
Paulo, and later in other parts of Brazil, were improved.* 

41 [bid., 1877, pp. 106, 109 ff. 

42 Kennedy, Cincoenta Annos, 21. 

43 Annual Report of the Board of Missions . . . , 1878, pp. 125 ff. 

44 [bid. 

45 Braga and Grubb, Republic of Brazil, 53 ff.; Elmer T. Clark, The Church and 
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Age-Herald, September 18, 1940. 
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Ransom did a great work in preaching, debating on doctrine, 
and translating, aided in his monumental task by his wife. No 
other person was sent from the United States to assist him, and 
his efforts to train a converted priest were unsuccessful. Besides 
the fatigue resulting from extended labors and the privations 
suffered in a foreign land, he was often in danger of physical 
harm at the hands of Catholics who were becoming alarmed at 
the increasing intrenchment of evangelical churches. Neither 
hard work, discomfort, nor danger stopped Ransom until his wife 
died in 1880 and he returned to the United States, leaving the 
Methodists with no one prepared to work with the natives.** 
This was not the end of his work for Brazil; he visited annual 
conferences in the United States inspiring people to support the 
new mission; later he returned with his second wife to work 
again in his chosen field. 

After Ransom’s departure there was real danger that the 
Methodist effort to become permanently established in Brazil 
might come to naught. Newman again began his appeals to the 
General Conference to take action. On March 26, 1881, a new 
group set sail, including J. W. Koger and family, Martha Watts, 
and J. L. Kennedy.’ The first Methodist licensed in Brazil to 
preach, Francis Carran, formerly of New Orleans, began a work 
with the mariners. Now it seemed that the Methodist Church in 
Brazil was destined to survive. 

The new missionaries went to Santa Barbara for language 
study where they were welcomed by the Confederates, who by 
this time were greatly reduced in number. The rigors of pioneer 
life, the difficulties of making a living, the lack of cultural oppor- 
tunities for their children, and homesickness for their native land 
had caused the majority to return home by the middle 1870's. 
The few remaining clung tenaciously to every contact with 
North America. 

With the coming of the new missionaries the Methodist mis- 
sion work was consolidated in Santa Barbara, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Piracicaba. In September, 1881, the first Methodist Church 
was organized in the latter city, nine of its members having trans- 
ferred from Santa Barbara. When the first quarterly conference 


46 Kennedy, Cincoenta Annos, 21 ff. 
47 Ibid. 
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of the church was held, ex-Confederates were listed among the 
stewards. The school started earlier by the Misses Newman was 
reopened, and Miss Watts took charge of Colegio Piracicabano. 
Meanwhile the church at Rio de Janeiro had sixty-six members, 
sixty of whom were North Americans, and a large proportion of 
that number Southerners.** 

In 1886 Bishop J. C. Granbery came to Brazil to organize the 
first annual conference. At that date there were three ministers, 
J. L. Kennedy, H. C. Tucker, and J. W. Tarbox, and six local 
preachers. There were six Brazilian charges and one American. 
Of the 211 members on the rolls many were Confederates. They 
composed the bulk of the church officials and missionary wives. 
One of their number, $. D. Rambo, was elected the first delegate 
from Brazil to the General Conference of the church. 

Another Confederate contribution to Methodist work in Brazil 
was the establishment of a girls’ school at Ribeirao Preto in 1899 
by Leonora Smith, daughter of an immigrant from Alabama, 
T. D. Smith. Like many of the children of the exiles, she re- 
turned to the United States to finish her education, and after 
teaching in other church schools in Brazil, she was sent to 
Ribeirao Preto to open a new institution. With no financial back- 
ing except her meager salary, she did heroic work. During the 
early days of privation she and her assistant would have starved 
or been run out of town had she not been befriended by another 
immigrant—a Swedish nurse.*® 

Other Methodist ministers coming with the Southerners to 
Brazil did not have the success of Newman in building a mission 
around them. R. J. Hemington of Mississippi was in the group 
which settled in Santarem. In 1874 he visited the United States 
and interceded with Dr. Marvin Summers and Bishop Holland 
McTyeire to send a missionary to the Amazon valley, but to no 
avail. In 1877 he wrote to Ransom in Rio de Janeiro asking two 
things—a visit from Ransom, if possible, and information con- 
cerning coffee culture.*° 

Nor did the Southern Methodist Church extend its work to 
North Brazil as did the Presbyterians and later the Baptists. For 


48 Thid., 29 ff. 
49 Clark, The Church and the World Parish, 162; Kennedy, Cincoenta Annos, 
40 ff. 


50 R. J. Hemington to J. J. Ransom, April 12, 1877, in private possession. 
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a time they confined their main activities to the region of Con- 
federate settlements and to Rio de Janeiro. Meanwhile the 
Northern Methodist missionaries came into Rio Grande do Sul 
from Uruguay. By the turn of the century the Methodist Church, 
planted and nourished in Brazil by the Confederates, was des- 
tined to take its place as one of the prominent evangelical 
churches in the country. 

One of the leading spirits in the revival of interest of the Bap- 
tist Church in the Land of the Southern Cross was General A. T. 
Hawthorne who, as pointed out above, was an enthusiastic pro- 
moter of Confederate emigration to Brazil. Leaving the United 
States at the end of hostilities, he found a friendly welcome 
from the government and people of his adopted land and was 
soon pleasantly situated there. He leased a small island in the 
bay near Rio de Janeiro which was promptly christined Dixie 
Island. These fifty acres, according to description, were a veri- 
table paradise.” 

The ill health of his wife forced the general to abandon this 
charming situation in the summer of 1868 and to return to the 
United States, but he never forgot the welcome he had received 
in Brazil. Later in life he entered the ministry, and in this 
capacity he had an opportunity to show his appreciation. As an 
agent in Texas for the Southern Baptist Mission Board, he raised 
interest in and funds for a Baptist mission in Brazil. Even more 
important was the fact that through his personal influence Z. C. 
Taylor and W. B. Bagby volunteered as missionaries to Brazil.™ 

As was true of the Presbyterian and Methodist groups, there 
were Baptist ministers among the Confederates who rendered 
what service they could to their fellow exiles. Richard Ratliff 
of Louisiana settled in Villa Americana where he labored faith- 
fully with the Baptists. On September 10, 1871, there was or- 
ganized at Santa Barbara the First North American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Church in Brazil. Twenty-three members of the con- 
gregation brought letters from various churches in the United 
States. Ratliff preached for the magnificent sum of $150 a year 
until his wife died and he felt compelled to return to the United 


51 J. W. Keyes to his brother, July 18, August 24, 1868; Keyes to Dr. S. D. 
Rambo, August 21, 1868, in private possession. 

52 James Milton Carroll, A History of Texas Baptists (Dallas, 1923), 856-57; 
Henry Allen Tupper, A Decade of Foreign Missions (Richmond, 1891), 210, 250. 
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States with his four children. There were two other Baptist min- 
isters in the vicinity, R. Thomas of Arkansas and a Mr. Pyles from 
Florida.™ 

One of the most beloved Baptist ministers among the Con- 
federates was E. H. Quillen, who had gone to Sao Paulo with 
a party from Texas. When the group scattered, Quillen settled 
with a small remnant in an isolated spot on the Guananha River. 
The longing of those homesick people for some contact with 
their own kind is recalled by Mrs. Bellona Ferguson, who had 
gone to Brazil as a child: 


It must have been in the latter part of the first year that we found 
out Parson Quillen was preaching to those on the Guananha. Our 
first visit over there was by water or by an old trail over three moun- 
tains but now we learned a new trail that had only one mountain— 
even that trail was a tough proposition for unless we started early 
we could not get there on time. . . . Quillen was much above the 
average preacher, was a learned man and brought his very superior 
collection of books (such a library was unusual in those days) and 
we, I at least, sat spellbound under his eloquent preaching. Our 
“meeting-house” was under the shade of a tree with rude seats and 
just any old way, but the lessons were just as interesting and the 
hymns just as sweet and we made the woods ring with “There is a 
happy land” and all the rest of those Sunday School songs which have 
never been beaten by the modern hymns. It was whilst Mr. Quillen 
was preaching on Ezekiel’s valley of dry bones that I made up my 
mind to join the Church the first opportunity, which came to pass 
afterwards at the Campo, while Parson Newman was preaching in an 
old-fashioned “venda” on the roadside that led from the Campo to 
Santa Barbara." 


Although these Baptist ministers meant a great deal to the 
lonely exiles, it was agreed that there would have to be assistance 
if the Baptist Church was ever taken to the Brazilians. On Octo- 
ber 12, 1872, the group at Santa Barbara appointed a committee 
to communicate with the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions in 
regard to sending missionaries to Brazil. They asked for nothing 
for themselves as they could be self-sustaining, but they did need 


53 Foreign Mission Journal (Richmond, 1851-1916), N.S., XI, No. 5 (August, 
1879), 2-3. 


54 Bellona Smith Ferguson, “The American Colonies Emigrating to Brazil,” in 
Sao Paulo Times of Brazil, December 18, 1936. 
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money to send preachers to the natives. Although this communi- 
cation was written in January, 1873, no action was taken on it 
until years later. In 1879 and 1880 this letter and one from Rat- 
liff appeared in the August and February issues of the Foreign 
Mission Journal. Ratliff urged the board to use the Baptist group 
already established at Santa Barbara as a nucleus to start an 
effective mission to the Brazilians. Quillen, who by that time 
was pastor at Villa Americana, was willing to accept an appoint- 
ment to the Brazilians without personal remuneration, making 
quarterly reports to the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The board at last seemed aroused to action, and at the meet- 
ing of the Southern Baptist Convention in May, 1880, Hawthorne 
read the report on South American missions which recommended 
the opening of work in Brazil, thereby bringing his dreams to 
fulfillment. The report stated that the time was ripe for moving 
into the country, for its potential wealth would soon enable the 
work to be self-sustaining. The convention authorized the board 
to act at once, and Santa Barbara was adopted as a self-sustaining 
mission under the supervision of Quillen.* 

After his church had taken this action on the matter, Haw- 
thorne threw himself into the tasks of raising funds and of inter- 
esting men in going to Brazil. He met with success, and Dr. 
and Mrs. W. B. Bagby and R. O. Thomas sailed in 1881. The 
next year they were followed by Mr. and Mrs. Z. C. Taylor, the 
former having traveled in Texas for forty days helping Hawthorne 
raise funds to support the new work. While the Bagbys and 
Taylors learned Portuguese they lived in Campinas among the 
American exiles, who welcomed them warmly. In August, 1882, 
they went to Sao Salvador, Bahia, where the Baptist Church 
had decided to center its missionary activities, and on October 
15 a church was organized there. The original group in Sao 
Paulo was left to carry on its own program. In 1884 a Baptist 
church was organized in Rio de Janeiro.” 

Parson Quillen’s dream that entire Baptist congregations under 
the guidance of their pastors would emigrate to Brazil to find 


55 Foreign Mission Journal, N.S., X, No. 11 (February, 1879), 3; XI, No. 5 
(August, 1879), 2-3. 

56 Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Session (May, 1880) of the Southern Baptist 
Convention (Louisville, 1880), 24-25, 51 ff. 

57 Ibid., Twenty-sixth Session (May, 1881) (Cincinnati, 1881), 40. 
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greater satisfactions for themselves and to serve as effective 
means of spreading the church in Brazil was never realized.™ 
Nevertheless, the Southern Baptist Church was added to the list 
of evangelical denominations permanently established in Brazil 
through the influence of the Confederate immigrants. 

A little more than three hundred years lapsed between the 
coming of the first Protestants to Brazil with Villegagnon and 
the arrival of the immigrants from the southern United States. 
During those three centuries neither the European nor the North 





American efforts to establish evangelical churches in Brazil met | 


with continuing success. But the determined efforts of the Con- 
federates to establish churches for their own worship and to be 
instruments through which the Protestant gospel might be taken 
to the Brazilians had phenomenal results. Within the lifetime of 
many of the Southerners who remained in Brazil, three of the 
larger southern denominations were permanently rooted there. 
And according to Azevedo, “if Protestantism, with its indisput- 
able progress is far from taking away the primacy of the Roman 
Church in an environment which is traditionally Catholic, its 
proselytizing force and its power of cultural and social action do 
not fail to act as a factor of rivalry.”®® 


58 Foreign Mission Journal, N.S., XI, No. 10 (January, 1880), 2. 
59 Azevedo, Brazilian Culture, 153. 
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The Poll Tax as a 
Suffrage Requirement in the South, 


1870-1901 


By FRANK B. WILLIAMS, JR. 


: POLL TAX AS A PREREQUISITE FOR VOTING WAS EFFEC- 
tively adopted by most of the southern states in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth. 
The public mind of the United States, both inside and outside the 
South, seems to have been concerned little with the poll tax for 
the next thirty years.' The real crusade against the tax started in 
1939 when Congressman Lee E. Geyer, a California Democrat, 
introduced H.R. 7534.2 From 1939 to 1949 no fewer than thirty- 
nine bills were introduced in the two houses of Congress, and the 
debates alone on the measures have filled approximately five 
hundred pages in the Congressional Record. It does not lie within 
the scope of this study to deal with the poll tax question as it has 
developed since 1939. Rather, the purpose is to examine the con- 
ditions under which the southern states made the poll tax a pre- 
requisite for voting, the factors that helped bring that movement 
about, and, finally, something of the public attitude toward the 
requirement at the time it was being written into the organic laws. 
Limitations of time and space have precluded an intensive exami- 
nation of the movement in all of the southern states. Four states 
have been selected for more careful study: Alabama and Missis- 
sippi in the lower South and Tennessee and Kentucky in the 
upper South.* 


1 Guides to periodical literature, the New York Times Index, and platforms of 
national political parties indicate this lack of concern. 

2 Congressional Record, 76 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 4123-25. 

3In Tennessee the payment of the poll tax as a suffrage qualification was a 
problem that required from 1870 to 1890 to solve; in Mississippi the convention 
promulgated the constitution of 1890, so the reaction of the voters to the poll tax 
does not have to be examined; the tax was not used as a qualification for voting 
in Kentucky; in Alabama the suffrage article, including the poll tax, was before 
the voters, and their reaction must be analyzed. 
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The poll tax has enjoyed a long, if not honorable, service 
throughout the centuries, and it has been used in America since 
the colonial period. When the Radicals controlled the southern 
states during Reconstruction they rewrote the constitutions be- 
tween 1867 and 1870. The suffrage qualifications were revised to 
include the former slaves, and each constitution provided for the 
levying of a poll tax and stipulated that the revenue be used for 
the support of public schools. In no case, however, was the pay- 
ment of the poll tax, or any tax, made a voting qualification. After 
native whites regained control of their states the constitutions 
were revised, and the poll tax clauses were retained as a source of 
revenue for the public schools. In Tennessee alone did the new 
constitution make the payment of the poll tax a condition for 
voting. 

When the movement to apply the poll tax as a qualification for 
the elective franchise swept over the southern states in the 1890's 
and early 1900's, the tax or its equivalent was used as a voting re- 
quirement in several states outside the South.® At the same time 
that the southern states were making the payment of a poll tax 
a suffrage prerequisite, many of them sought to restrict the fran- 
chise further by adopting, in one form or another, the so-called 
educational qualification.’ Like the poll tax requirement, this was 
no novel measure." 

From the end of Reconstruction to 1890 there had been no legal 
restrictions upon universal manhood suffrage in any of the south- 


4 Thomas J. Wertenbaker, The Planters of Colonial Virginia (Princeton, 1922), 
56; Tennessee Constitution of 1796, Art. II, Sec. 26, in Wallace McClure, State 
Constitution-Making with Especial Reference to Tennessee (Nashville, 1916), 407. 
The Tennessee constitution of 1834 limited suffrage to “every free white man” 
and authorized the legislature to prescribe the manner in which the tax on white 
polls was to be levied; it was not a suffrage qualification. Free men of color who 
were not competent witnesses in courts of justice against white men were dis- 
franchised, and at the same time they were exempt from militia duty and the 
payment of the “free poll tax.” Ibid., 406, 418, 420; Mississippi Statutes, 1807, 
pp. 38-43; Acts of Alabama, 1826, p. 12. 

5 Dudley O. McGovney, The American Suffrage Medley (Chicago, 1949), 142-43. 
From 1865 to 1890 Pennsylvania, Delaware, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 
required the payment of this or some other tax as a condition for voting. 

6 [bid., 59-60. The southern states that used the educational qualification were 
Mississippi (1890), South Carolina (1895), Louisiana (1898), North Carolina 
(1900), Alabama (1901), Virginia (1902), and Georgia (1908). 

7 Ibid. The educational qualification seems to have started in Connecticut in 
1855; by 1890 it was being used in a number of states. 
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ern states except Georgia and, for a brief period, Virginia.* The 
Florida constitution of 1885 authorized the legislature to levy a 
capitation tax as a voting prerequisite, and the legislature carried 
out the provision in 1889. Then in 1890 Mississippi imposed the 
poll tax and an educational qualification for electors, while the 
Tennessee legislature reactivated the poll tax requirement as pro- 
vided in the constitution of 1870. At the same time the constitu- 
tional convention in Kentucky discussed the merits of the literacy 
test without writing any such provision into the fundamental 
law it was framing. Other southern states followed the lead of 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Florida in rapid succession: Arkansas 
(1891), South Carolina (1895), Louisiana (1898), North Car- 
olina (1900), Alabama (1901), Virginia (1902), and Texas 
(1902). All imposed suffrage restrictions in the form of educa- 
tional tests, poll taxes, or both. Maryland in 1896 and Delaware 
a year later followed in the wake of the southern states; Oregon 
during this period was requiring the payment of a school tax be- 
fore a citizen could vote.® 

The rapidity with which this movement swept over every 
southern state suggests the presence of certain factors that made 
such action seem desirable. The paramount reason usually ac- 
cepted for the use of the poll tax was the desire to eliminate the 
Negro voters from politics. To this may be added the alleged 
intention of disfranchising poor whites. Then there were the pub- 
lic schools; in every instance before and during this time the poll 
tax had been used by the southern states to help finance educa- 
tion. Just how much pressure the teachers were putting on the 
politicians in behalf of the tax is a factor that seems to have been 
largely overlooked or forgotten. There is another reason that has 
not been given much consideration. The constitution-makers of 
the 1890's thought that the individual should support the govern- 
ment by some contribution in the form of taxes, and those who 
had no property could meet the qualification by payment of the 
poll tax. In 1890 Congress gave some consideration to a federal 


8 [bid., 112. From 1876 to 1882 Virginia had used the poll tax as a require- 
ment for voting. Georgia’s constitution of 1877 required the payment of “all 
taxes,” which included the poll tax. Albert B. Saye, A Constitutional History of 
Georgia ( Athens, 1948), 284-88. 

® McGovney, The American Suffrage Medley, 142-43; George F. Milton, The 
Constitution of Tennessee Considered with Reference to the Constitutions of 
Other States (Knoxville, 1897), 26. 
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elections bill, the so-called Lodge Force Bill, and this threat of 
federal intervention, among other factors, stimulated the southern 
states, if not those in other regions, to look to the revision of their 
election laws. 

The primary reason for calling constitutional conventions in 
Tennessee (1870), Mississippi (1890), and Alabama (1901) was 
to revise the suffrage articles in the fundamental laws. Revisions 
were made necessary because of problems that grew out of Re- 
construction, but there was one basic difference between the Ten- 
nessee problem and that of the states in the deep South. When 
the merits of suffrage reform were extolled in Tennessee in 1870 
the speakers and writers referred to re-enfranchising the men who 
had supported the Confederacy. In Mississippi and Alabama, suf- 
frage reform, as the term was used in 1890 and 1901, meant taking 
the ballot from the Negroes. 

The delegates who met in Nashville on January 10, 1870, to 
revise the constitution came from all walks of life and had varying 
experiences in politics and government. West Tennessee was 
represented by 19 delegates, while Middle and East Tennessee 
had 34 and 22 respectively. The political predilections of these 
75 men are difficult to establish definitely,’and only 34 can be 
labelled safely."° Generally speaking, however, the members of 
the convention representing the upper East Tennessee counties 
probably were Republicans, those from the western part of the 
state Democrats, and those from Middle Tennessee more con- 
servative than either of the other groups. Concomitantly, the 
men from West Tennessee, where there were many Negroes, 
would be expected to oppose Negro suffrage, while those from 
the other side of the state, where the Negro population was com- 
paratively negligible, would hold views exactly contrary. With 
this cleavage the convention would likely be dominated by the 
conservatives from Middle Tennessee, and this appears to be 
what happened. John C. Brown, an old-line Whig, was elected 
president of the convention, and he and his supporters worked to 
curb the radicals of both parties. 

Soon after the convention started to work, the all-important 
committee on franchise and the right of suffrage was appointed. 


10 Of the thirty-four, two were Radical Republicans, four were Republicans, 
and the remainder were Democrats of varying degrees of conservatism. 
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The committee had eleven members, three from each of the two 
extremes of the state and five from Middle Tennessee."! The com- 
mittee studied the various proposals which were submitted, and 
in due time Chairman A. O. P. Nicholson presented the majority 
report that disregarded the suggestions of the radicals. Nicholson 
recommended that the right of suffrage be extended to all males 
who met the age and residence requirements and who had paid 
their poll taxes. A minority of the committee protested the en- 
franchisement of Negroes without giving the people a chance to 
vote on it separately from the other sections of the constitution." 

In the debate that followed these reports the opponents of 
Negro suffrage do not appear to have been reticent in voicing 
their points of view.’* The more conservative members, however, 
seem to have followed a policy of saying little and outvoting those 
who opposed Negro enfranchisement.'* Perhaps the majority who 
remained silent realized that nothing could be gained by refusing 
to recognize the Negroes as voters, and they well knew what 
would happen if they did not. 

The poll tax clause in the suffrage article aroused more discus- 
sion than did Negro suffrage. Some delegates liked the poll tax 
because they believed that all electors should pay taxes and that 
only the irresponsible would object to the tax. Other delegates 
thought such a prerequisite would disfranchise the “floating” 
voters; still others held that the tax would disfranchise the “scum 
and riff-raff’ or make respectable taxpayers of them.’** Opponents 


11 Journal of the Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates Elected by the 
People of Tennessee to Amend, Revise, or Form and Make a New Constitution 
for the State . . . 1870 (Nashville, 1870), 42; hereinafter cited as Journal of the 
Tennessee Constitutional Convention. 

12 [bid., 97-99. The minority report pointed out that New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, and Connecticut had voted on Negro suf- 
frage, and it maintained that Tennessee could do the same. 

13Qne writer said that the members of the convention were apprehensive 
that indiscreet words would provoke the federal government to intervene. Joshua 
W. Caldwell, Studies in the Constitutional History of Tennessee (Cincinnati, 1907), 
300. The more rabid opponents of Negro suffrage do not seem to have shared this 
fear. See Journal of the Tennessee Constitutional Convention, 29, 32, 388-89, 407; 
and Nashville Union and American, February 5, 1870. 

14 Neil S. Brown explained that the 160,000 white voters had nothing to fear 
from 40,000 Negro voters. Nashville Union and American, January 24, 1870. 
While the convention was considering the question of Negro voting, the Memphis 
Avalanche and the Vidette indicated their approval of enfranchising the Negroes. 
Quoted in Nashville Republican Banner, January 30, 1870. 

15 Nashville Union and American, January 28, 29, February 17, 1870; Nashville 
Republican Banner, January 30, 1870. 
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of the poll tax contended that voting was a natural right, not a 
privilege; the tax gave no assurance that the Negroes would be 
disfranchised; it was a property qualification that would deprive 
many good men of the right to vote; and it would corrupt the bal- 
lot by giving the more affluent candidate an advantage over his 
less fortunate opponents.*® 

The majority report recommending the poll tax was fought by 
parliamentary maneuvers. An effort to amend the poll tax clause 
so that judges of elections could ask for neither the tax receipt nor 
the registration certificate was tabled.’* A motion to strike out 
the word “poll” wherever it occurred in section one of the report 
was tabled also.'* The unreported debates on these motions were 
said to have been conducted with “ability on both sides,” and 
those who opposed the poll tax “made a vigorous fight.”’® 

After the suffrage article was adopted” one editor expressed his 
elation because the Negroes had not been discriminated against. 
The writer believed that “every unbiased and unselfish friend of 
Tennessee will rejoice to hail the [provision] as an effective 
quietus to the suffrage question, so far at least, as concerns our 
own State.”*" 

The clause in the constitution which set aside the poll tax 
revenues for the schools brought forth some discussion on public 
education.” One proposal submitted to the committee on com- 


16 Nashville Union and American, February 17, 1870; Nashville Republican Ban- 
ner, January 27, 1870; Journal of the Tennessee Constitutional Convention, 178-79, 
397-98. 

17 Journal of the Tennessee Constitutional Convention, 169. The vote to table 
was 45-28. 

18 [bid., 174. The vote was 54-14. 

19 Clarksville Tobacco Leaf, date obliterated but about February 2, 1870. 

20 Journal of the Tennessee Constitutional Convention, 177. The vote was 56-18. 

21 Nashville Republican Banner, January 29, 1870. 

22 Article II, Section 28 of the constitution did not specify the amount of the 
tax on polls; it provided that the tax should not be less than fifty cents nor more 
than one dollar a year. Counties were forbidden to levy a poll tax exceeding that 
of the state. Article IV, Section 1, the suffrage article, stated that the elector had 
to pay the poll tax assessed against him in order to qualify and give to the election 
judge satisfactory evidence of having paid it. The fathers of the constitution dur- 
ing the debates on the subject seem to have regarded the poll tax requirement as 
mandatory. As will be seen below, the legislatures until 1890 do not appear to 
have regarded the constitutional provision as mandatory; their actions certainly 
indicate that they interpreted the provision as permissive. It remained for the 
supreme court of Tennessee to rule that the poll tax provision in the suffrage 
article was mandatory in Biggs et al. v. Beeler et al., 180 Tennessee 198 (1943). 
In 1949 the legislature exempted women and veterans from the payment of the 
poll tax as a voting qualification (Acts of Tennessee, 1949, chap. 62, sec. 1, and 
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mon schools would have used the poll tax to liquidate the public 
debt. Another wanted the proceeds from the tax in excess of the 
amount collected in 1869 to be set aside and invested as the legis- 
lature directed. Neither of these propositions met with the ap- 
proval of the committee, which recommended that free schools be 
established and financed by the “ordinary tax assessed on polls” 
and other revenues supplied by the general assembly.”* Another 
indication that the poll tax was an attractive method of raising 
money for the schools is found in a memorial of the mayors of 
Nashville and Edgefield. They recommended that the voters in 
municipal elections be required to present a poll tax receipt.** 

The poll tax as a prerequisite for voting was not a novel idea for 
Tennesseans. The constitution of 1834 disfranchised free Negroes 
and exempted them from the poll tax and militia service. The 
constitution of 1870 carried the idea a step further and stipulated 
that citizens of the state, in order to qualify as electors, had to pay 
a poll tax and were liable for militia duty. The opponents of the 
poll tax came from all three sections of the state, though a major- 
ity were East Tennesseans; they objected to the tax because they 
thought that the right to vote was a fundamental one and be- 
cause they believed that the tax was oppressive and tended to 
make elections more corrupt. Those who favored the tax saw it as 
a source of revenue and a reminder that good citizens contributed 
to the support of the government. 

It is difficult to connect the poll tax with Negro suffrage in the 
debates; one man opposed the tax because he did not think that 
the Negroes would be disfranchised by it. Newspapers praised 
the report of the suffrage committee for its fairness to the Negroes. 
One delegate who was openly hostile to Negro suffrage did not 
intimate that there was any relation between the poll tax and the 
colored voters. -At the same time there is no evidence to show 
that the poll tax was intended to disfranchise any white men 
other than “floaters and riff-raff.”. Any attempt to analyze the 
votes on the poll tax along political lines does not produce a 





chap. 111, sec. 1). In 1951 the law was changed so that only those who were 
liable for the tax in 1871 have to pay the poll tax to qualify as electors (Acts of 
Tennessee, 1951, chap. 63, sec. 1). The poll tax requirement is now a dead letter. 
23 Journal of the Tennessee Constitutional Convention, 184-92. The report of 
the committee was adopted by a vote of 60-11. Ibid., 308. 
24 [bid., 262-63. The Nashville papers contained many expressions of fear that 
the schools would be forced to close almost any day because of lack of funds. 
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standardized pattern. The majority of those who opposed the tax 
appear to have been Republicans, but George W. Jones, a Demo- 
crat, walked out of the convention when the majority insisted that 
the poll tax be made a suffrage qualification. The votes on the 
poll tax also cut across any lines that might be drawn through the 
three geographical divisions of the state. 

Tennessee editors were favorable toward the new organic law 
and the poll tax because white men could vote and the schools 
would be supported by the tax.”° “Letters to the editor” columns 
do not contain any strenuous objection to the constitution or the 
tax, although “Alexander” of Jackson County said that his people 
were against the poll tax, but they would vote for the constitu- 
tion.** According to one editor, the Negroes favored the new con- 
stitution because they were enfranchised.*” The Maryville Re- 
publican, the only paper in the state published and edited by a 
Negro, did not have any objection to the poll tax.** 

The poll tax requirement in the suffrage article aroused enough 
comment among the electorate for some of the delegates to de- 
fend it after they went home.*® Of the extant speeches in defense 
of the poll tax as a suffrage qualification, that of John F. House 
of Montgomery County is by far the most eloquent. In vigorous 
terms he declared that it was the duty of “good citizens” to sup- 
port the government; he believed that “the horny handed sons of 
toil” had no desire to escape the poll tax and that there was no 
desire to disfranchise them. The doctrine of universal suffrage, 
the “political heresy of the nineteenth century,” was advocated 
by people who thought that because the air of heaven was free 
everything else should be free, but, unfortunately, it took money 
to carry on a government.*° 

After the new constitution was ratified, two correspondents of 


25 Clarksville Tobacco Leaf, about March 1, 1870; Nashville Union and Ameri- 
can, February 27, 1870; Knoxville Daily Press and Herald, March 2, 1870. The 
Memphis Public Ledger, March 2, 1870, did not approve the poll tax. 

26 Nashville Union and American, March 15, 1870. 

27 Knoxville Daily Press and Herald, March 3, 1870. 

28 Quoted in Nashville Republican Banner, March 15, 1870. 

29 For reports of speeches defending the poll tax requirement see Nashville Re- 
publican Banner, March 4, 24, 1870, and Nashville Union and American, March 
15, 1870. 

80 Clarksville Tobacco Leaf, about March 1, 1870. The Tobacco Leaf praised 
the “irrefutable and convincing logic” of House’s speech and said that it disposed 
of the demagogues who were trying to make future capital of their position. 
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Leonidas C. Houk, a Republican leader in East Tennessee, stated 
their reasons for opposing the new document. They did not like 
it because they would be compelled to live under a law that gave 
former Confederates too much political power.* 

From the actions and explanations of the men who carried the 
new principles of government to their constituents, it is apparent 
that the poll tax met some opposition. Editorials also indicated 
this hostility. The revenue-producing feature of the tax, along 
with the fact that the money would be applied to the common 
schools, seems to have made the tax acceptable to the electorate. 
It is difficult to relate the disfranchising tendency of the poll tax 
to any desire to eliminate either Negro or low-income white voters. 
With one exception®” among the newspapers sampled, the edi- 
torials also failed to link the tax with Negro suffrage. To accept 
without reservation an explanation that the poll tax as a voting 
qualification was intended to disfranchise either of the two groups 
mentioned is to give credence to a conspiracy of silence for which 
there is little evidence. An agreement of this sort would have 
been shared by many people, and there would have been viola- 
tions of the secret which the Republican and Democratic op- 
ponents of the tax would have turned to their own advantage. 
Furthermore, the tax did not have to be paid several months prior 
to an election in order for the voter to cast his ballot. The best 
explanations for the tax being included in the suffrage article seem 
to be that it was considered as a means of raising much-needed 
money for the schools and that it satisfied the conservative belief 
that good citizens paid taxes. 

The general assembly passed an enabling act in 1870 making 
the payment of the poll tax a qualification for voting. The law 
was not enforced from 1870 to 1873, when it was repealed; the 
tax remained, however, as a source of revenue.** The nonenforce- 


31 A. J. Spencer to L. C. Houk, April 19, 1870; John B. Brownlow to Houk, 
March 30, 1870, in L. C. Houk Papers (McClung Collection, Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tennessee). Brownlow was the son of William G. Brownlow, 
the former governor who was then in Washington serving as United States senator 
from Tennessee. 

82 Memphis Public Ledger, March 2, 1870. The paper said that the “insignifi- 
cant” poll tax was a manifestation of the desire to keep the “ignorant negroes” 
from voting. 

33 Acts of Tennessee, 1870 (1 Extraordinary Session), chap. 10; ibid., 1871, 
chap. 124; ibid., 1873, chap. 1. There are no petitions or memorials among Gov- 
ernor John C. Brown’s papers (Tennessee Department of Archives) for the year 
1872 requesting legislative action on the poll tax. 
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ment was approved by two papers at the extremes of the state.™ 
On the other hand, the repeal of the poll tax requirement brought 
protests from some who believed that the school funds would be 
decreased.” The State Teachers Association met in Nashville 
soon after the repeal of the poll tax law and drafted a resolution 
calling for legislative action to insure the collection of the tax 
from those who were liable; the teachers feared that men without 
property would forget to pay the tax since it was no longer a re- 
quirement for voting.** 

From 1873 to 1887 the superintendents of schools seem to have 
missed the revenues that might have been derived from the poll 
tax had the constitutional provisions been fully enforced." In the 
latter part of the 1880's more attention was given to the develop- 
ment of the public schools; the demands of the teachers and the 
growing interest manifested by the members of the Farmers’ 
Alliance began to get results. Governor Robert L. Taylor stressed 
the inadequacy of school funds and urged the legislature to be as 
liberal as possible in providing for education.** In 1888 the state 
superintendent sent a circular letter to all county courts calling 
attention to the poll tax as a source of revenue.*® 

In 1887 and again in 1889 several bills that proposed to rein- 
state the poll tax as a voting requirement were defeated in the 
legislature.*° The Nashville papers and the organ of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, the Weekly Toiler, were not upset by the efforts to re- 
turn to the poll tax provision in the constitution. The Memphis 
Appeal “severely criticized” one member of the general assembly 


34 Memphis Daily Avalanche, January 1, 5, 1873; Knoxville Daily Chronicle, 
January 9, 1873. 

35 Anonymous correspondents of Memphis Daily Avalanche, January 16, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1873; Clarksville Weekly Chronicle, February 15, 1873. 

36 Nashville Republican Banner, January 24, 1873. N. W. McConnell, a state 
senator, told the association meeting that “the white people did not want to pay 
taxes to educate niggers.” This objection could be overcome, McConnell believed, 
if the colored people would just pay the poll tax assessed against them. Ibid. 

37 Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1874, pp. 6, 10-12; 
ibid., 1880, pp. 136, 143; ibid., 1886, p. 168. 

38 House Journal, 45 G.A., 1 Sess., Appendix, 7; ibid., 46 G.A., 1 Sess., 29. 

89 Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1888, p. 266. 

40 The only bill to come to a vote was House Bill No. 13, which was defeated 
39-32. House Journal, 46 G.A., 1 Sess., 473. Seventeen of the thirty-nine majority 
votes were Republican. A sectional breakdown of the majority vote shows that 
17 of the 39 representatives were from East Tennessee, 18 from Middle Tennessee, 
and 4 from West Tennessee; 2 of the West Tennessee representatives were Re- 
publicans. 
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for opposing the bills, but the Nashville representative of the 
Knoxville Sentinel was outraged by the attempt to make the tax a 
qualification for voting. 

The Forty-Sixth General Assembly enacted three measures that 
strengthened the election laws of the state. One (the Dortch 
Law) provided for the use of a printed ballot. Another (the Lea 
Law) stipulated that two ballot boxes be used, one for federal 
elections and the other for state elections, and that they be kept 
not less than one hundred feet apart. This was an attempt to 
circumvent the proposed federal elections bill. The third meas- 
ure (the Myers Law) provided for the registration of voters in 
cities.“ None of these bills, which may be interpreted as restric- 
tive measures, was opposed by the organ of the Farmers’ Alliance; 
indeed, the act which provided for a printed ballot and was in a 
sense a literacy test was in line with the demands of the farmers 
for a secret ballot.** These election laws were passed by partisan 
Democratic votes, and the poll tax bills were defeated because 
the majority of the Democratic leaders in the legislature refused 
to support them. There was to be a radical change in the views 
of the legislators between the adjournment in the spring of 1889 
and February 24, 1890, when the legislature met in extraordinary 
session. 

In his proclamation calling a special session in February, 1890, 
Governor Taylor made no mention of the poll tax.“ The gover- 
nors failure to mention the tax, however, was not indicative of 
the intentions of the members of his party in the legislature. The 
first bill introduced in the lower house contained provisions to 
make the payment of the poll tax a suffrage qualification. The 
bill was reported out of the committee two days later with a 
recommendation that it be passed.* 

The report aroused the “oratorical statesmen.” Those favoring 


41 Nashville Daily American, March 14, 1889; Knoxville Sentinel, quoted in 
Nashville Banner, March 7, 1889. 

42 Twenty-two other states were reforming their election laws about this time. 
Nashville Daily American, March 27, 1889. 

43 Since 1885, when Governor William B. Bate called attention to corrupt elec- 
tion practices, especially the use of “repeaters,” the need for election reform had 
been before the legislature. Senate Journal, 44 G.A., 1 Extra. Sess., 6; message of 
Governor Robert L. Taylor, in House Journal, 46 G.A., 1 Sess., Appendix, 15; 
W. L. Clapp, quoted in Nashville Daily American, March 21, 1889. 

44 House Journal, 46 G.A., 1 Extra. Sess., 3-5. 

45 Ibid., 13, 22. 
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the bill spoke of the additional revenue it would raise and dragged 
in the “good citizen” appeal. They praised the yeomanry of the 
state while damning the “deadbeats” who never paid taxes, and 
they twitted the Republicans for using Georgia and Mississippi 
Negroes in elections in Chattanooga and Memphis.** C. C. Col- 
lins, a Republican representing eastern counties, spoke eloquently 
of the thousands of honest voters in his party and said that the 
tax as a voting requirement was oppressive.** Four Democrats 
from some of the wealthiest counties in Middle Tennessee op- 
posed the tax for the same reason. One of them preferred that the 
children in the state grow up in ignorance rather than deprive 
anyone of the right of suffrage.** 

When the bill failed in the House for want of a constitutional 
majority,*® Senator J. E. McCorkle, a Democrat and a member of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, introduced another measure embodying 
the same provisions.*° The McCorkle bill was made the subject 
of a party caucus, and, over the protest of a few, the Democrats 
decided to push the bill through. This was done without too 
much difficulty.™ 

The reaction of the state press to the election laws and the 
reactivated poll tax clause in the constitution varied according to 
political bias. The Knoxville Daily Journal, the most important 
Republican newspaper in the state, liked neither the Dortch Law 
nor the poll tax law. The former measure was a manifestation of 
the desire to disfranchise “a certain class of voters, a large pro- 
portion of whom are supposed to be illiterate.”** The tax also 
was opposed because it discriminated against the poor man. 
A sampling of the papers that were either Democratic or partial 
to that party indicates that they generally supported the poll tax 
as a suffrage requirement. These papers interpreted the poll tax 

46 Nashville Daily American, February 27, 1890; Nashville Banner, February 
26, 27, 1890. 

47 Knoxville Daily Journal, March 2, 1890; Nashville Banner, February 26, 1890. 

48 Nashville Banner, February 26, 1890. 

49 Nashville Daily American, February 27, 1890; House Journal, 46 G.A., 1 
Extra. Sess., 26. 

5° Senate Journal, 46 G.A., 1 Extra. Sess., 23. 

51 [bid., 66; House Journal, 46 G.A., 1 Extra. Sess., 99; Nashville Banner, March 
1, 4, 1890; Nashville Daily American, March 6, 1890. The Republicans absented 
themselves when these votes were taken; one dissenting Republican vote was 
cast in the Senate and one in the House. 


52 Knoxville Daily Journal, January 26, 1890. 
53 [bid., January 18, February 19, March 2, 8, 13, 14, 21, 30, 1890. 
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clause in the constitution as a mandate, said that the schools 
needed the additional revenue, and declared that good citizens 
supported the government by paying taxes.** The Weekly Toiler 
did not oppose the poll tax as a suffrage prerequisite because it 
would provide money for the schools and the constitution had to 
be followed. Several members of the legislature who had led the 
poll tax movement were members of the Alliance, and the Toiler 
had only praise for their work. 

The reaction of Tennessee Republicans probably is reflected in 
the correspondence of Leonidas C. Houk. John C. Hale, Blount 
County representative in the lower house, wrote that “as far as 
our work in the Legislaur [sic] thing[s] or [are] going to be left in 
worse conditions than before they past the Poll Tax Law.” J. W. 
Baker, a Nashville attorney, said that the new election law would 
hurt the Democratic party, and had not the administration of 
President Benjamin Harrison antagonized so many voters the Re- 
publicans would be able to carry the state. William R. Moore, a 
Memphis wholesale dry goods merchant, urged Houk to co-oper- 
ate with Henry Cabot Lodge and provide against state laws that 
did not offer protection to the ballot boxes.” 

In 1889 the attempt to make the payment of the poll tax a 
voting requirement was defeated because the majority of the 
Democrats did not support the measure; at the same time the Re- 
publicans, with few exceptions, were arrayed against it. It is dif- 
ficult to account for the change among the Democrats between 
the adjournment of the first session of the legislature in 1889 and 
the convening of the special session less than a year afterward. 
It is commonly assumed that the action of the general assembly 
was in line with the movement throughout the South to disfran- 
chise the Negroes. But without ruling out this explanation alto- 
gether, it should be remembered that the question of Negro suf- 
frage was not mentioned as an issue, either in the newspapers 


54 Knoxville Evening Sentinel, February 27, March 6, 13, 1890; Clarksville Semi- 
Weekly Tobacco Leaf-Chronicle, March 4, 21, 1890; Tullahoma Guardian, 
McMinnville Standard, and Lynchburg Falcon, quoted ibid., March 7, 11, 21, 
1890. The letters to the editors columns did not carry any protests against the 
poll tax; only one was found that was favorable. Nashville Daily American, 
February 27, 1890. 

55 Weekly Toiler, March 19, 26, 1890. 

56 Hale to Houk, March 11, 1890; Baker to Houk, March 15, 1890; Moore to 
Houk, March 26, 1890, in Houk Papers. Houk was a member of the United 
States House of Representatives at the time. 
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available for this study or in debates, nor was it mentioned in 
the correspondence of Leonidas C. Houk, the Republican leader 
in the state. Some of the Democrats who opposed the poll tax in 
1889 were from counties with heavy Negro populations, and no 
race issue developed to change their minds. It is possible that 
the Democrats in the black counties controlled the Negro votes 
and did not want to use the poll tax as a suffrage qualification. If 
such was the case, the Republicans did not use it in a counter- 
attack when they were accused of importing out-of-state voters. 
There were too many members of the Farmers’ Alliance who in- 
troduced and supported bills making the poll tax a voting qualifi- 
cation even to consider the measures as being directed against the 
“wool hat boys”; then, too, the lack of opposition by the Weekly 
Toiler cannot be ignored. The fact that the Alliance succeeded in 
electing John P. Buchanan as the next governor shows that the 
farmers had the situation under control.** More plausible expla- 
nations for the reinstatement of the poll tax as a suffrage qualifica- 
tion appear to be the demands of teachers and an increasing 
interest in the development of education on the part of rural 
people. The fact that the constitution could be interpreted as 
making the payment oi the tax a voting requirement provided a 
balm for the minds of those who may otherwise have opposed it, 
especially when pressure could be applied after the decision was 
reached in a caucus to make the poll tax bill a party measure. 
The references to the so-called “repeaters” may have influenced 
some of the members of the assembly. Another factor was the 
old argument—not urged as often in 1890 as before—that the 
voter should help support his government. Finally, the impetus 


57 In 1891 Governor Buchanan recommended that the legislature strengthen the 
law covering the use of the poll tax as a voting requirement because too many 
voters had not been required to show proof of having paid the tax. House Journal, 
47 G.A., 1 Sess., 164. The legislature followed the recommendation. Acts of 
Tennessee, 1891, chap. 222. The Farmers’ Alliance had forty members in the 
House and fourteen members in the Senate during this session. Charles Miller 
(comp. ), Official and Political Manual of the State of Tennessee (Nashville, 1890), 
246-48. 

One historian links the poll tax and other election laws with the “Jim Crow” 
laws passed by the Tennessee legislature in 1891. See Stanley J. Folmsbee, “The 
Origins of the First ‘Jim Crow’ Law,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton 
Rouge, 1935- ), XV (1949), 235-47. The Republicans denounced the election 
laws and poll tax law in their platforms of 1890, 1892, and 1894, but there were 
other issues that completely overshadowed the poll tax in Tennessee politics in 
those years. 
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given to the movement for suffrage reform by the threat of federal 
interference in the Lodge Force Bill cannot be ignored. In Ten- 
nessee the threat seems to have been met by the passage of the 
Dortch, Lea, and Myers laws, rather than by the reinstatement of 
the poll tax as a suffrage requirement. All four bills, however, 
came up about the same time, and all four should be considered 
in their relation to the Force Bill. 


The reasons for calling a constitutional convention in Missis- 
sippi in 1890 are as many and varied as there are individuals who 
attempt to explain why it was authorized. All seem to agree, how- 
ever, on one point. It was deemed expedient to curtail the 
Negroes’ use of the elective franchise.** The poll tax had been 
used in Mississippi since its days as a territory, and it had been 
used since Reconstruction as a source of revenue for the public 
schools. Throughout the 1880's the superintendents of public in- 
struction recommended that the tax be increased to two dollars 
and its payment made compulsory.” From January, 1890, when 
the legislature issued the call for a constitutional convention, until 
August 12, 1890, when the delegates gathered in Jackson, the use 
of the poll tax as both a source of revenue for the schools and as 
a suffrage requirement received much attention in the state 
press.” But no novel contributions were made in the reasons for 
resorting to its use. 

The Democrats were in an overwhelming majority in the con- 
vention; 129 of the 134 delegates were nominal Democrats, but 
some of them were to become Populists within four years. The 
other five men bore the labels of Conservative, Greenbacker, Jef- 
fersonian Democrat, National Republican, and Republican; the 


58 Undated MS. in H. Clay Sharkey Papers ( Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History, Jackson); Dunbar Rowland, “The Constitutional Convention of 
1890,” MS., in Constitutional Convention of 1890 Folder ( Mississippi Department 
of Archives and History); William Alexander Mabry, “Disfranchisement of the 
Negro in Mississippi,” in Journal of Southern History, TV (1938), 319; Frank 
Johnston, “Suffrage and Reconstruction in Mississippi,” in Publications of the Mis- 
sissippi Historical Society (Oxford, 1898-1914), VI (1902), 218; S. S. Calhoon, 
“The Causes and Events That Led to the Calling of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1890,” ibid., 109; Albert D. Kirwan, Revolt of the Rednecks: Mississippi 
Politics, 1876-1925 (Lexington, Ky., 1951), 58-59, 66. 

59 Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Public Education, 1880-1890, 


m. 
60 Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, January 23, February 7, March 14, 18, April 1, 
2, 9, 26, 29, May 6, 9, June 6, 12, July 4, 5, 1890. 
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lone Republican, Isaiah T. Montgomery, was the only Negro 
among the delegates.” 

Soon after the convention was organized a committee on elec- 
tive franchise, apportionment, and elections, under the chairman- 
ship of Richard C. Patty," settled down to study the many propo- 
sitions that were submitted. Ten proposals specifically called for 
the payment of a poll tax as a qualification for voting, seven pro- 
posed property qualifications, and four recommended the use of a 
literacy test." Two resolutions also should be noticed. Frank 
Burkitt, who later became a Populist leader, wanted to prohibit 
the use of a property qualification for electors, jurors, and office- 
holders.** Stephen D. Lee, reporting for a committee of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, stated that the organization opposed any edu- 
cational or property qualification for voters, but it had no objec- 
tion to a secret ballot.” The minute book of the committee on 
elective franchise does not indicate any opposition to the poll tax 
as a voting qualification, but the apportionment of representatives 
and the educational qualification did excite the committee mem- 
bers.” The poll tax was a favorite of several members of the com- 
mittee on education as a source of revenue, and, as in the commit- 
tee on elective franchise, there was no objection to it." The re- 
port of the education committee, submitted by Chairman Stephen 
D. Lee, recommended that the legislature be required to levy a 
compulsory poll tax of two dollars to be used for financing the 
schools.®* 


61 Journal of the Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the State of 
Mississippi (Jackson, 1890), 704-707. 

62 Patty was a fifty-four year-old farmer and chancery court clerk from Macon, 
Mississippi. He was president of the state Alliance, chairman of the state Demo- 
cratic executive committee, and former chairman of the state prohibition con- 
vention. Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, June 27, 1890. 

63 Papers of the Constitutional Convention of 1890, Ser. I, Vol. 206 ( Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History ). 

64 Journal of the . . . Constitutional Convention of . . . Mississippi, 109. 

65 Papers of the Constitutional Convention of 1890, Ser. I, Vol. 206. Lee was 
president of the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College; he served as 
chairman of the committee on education. 

66 Minute Book of the Committee on Elective Franchise, Apportionment, and 
Elections ( Mississippi Department of Archives and History), passim. 

67 The minutes are in the Charles K. Regan Papers ( Mississippi Department of 
Archives and History). Regan was secretary for both committees. 

68 Papers of the Constitutional Convention of 1890, Ser. I, Vol. 206. At the 
time the convention met a poll tax of two dollars was levied against all males 
between the ages of twenty-one and fifty-five, but it was not a prerequisite for 
voting. Lee said that the poll tax produced $168,000 of the $300,000 distributed 
to the schools by the state. Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, October 3, 1890. 
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The suffrage article that was submitted to the convention in- 
cluded the payment of a two-dollar poll tax for the two years 
preceding the election in which the taxpayer offered to vote. 
Electors must be able to read the state constitution or under- 
stand it when it was read to them or give a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of it.°° The penalty for nonpayment of the poll tax was dis- 
franchisement; because of this feature the payment of the tax was 
looked upon as voluntary. This proposal conflicted with the 
recommendations of the committee on education which made 
the payment of the tax compulsory; when the latter committee 
dropped the compulsory feature there was no protest against the 
tax as a revenue measure. 

The suffrage article produced heated arguments in the commit- 
tee of the whole. An attempt to amend the majority report by 
requiring a property qualification produced no little friction be- 
fore it was defeated. The advocates of a property qualification 
were sure that it would disfranchise the Negroes, and they had 
their doubts that the poll tax would offer sufficient protection 
from colored voters.”” Some delegates opposed the literacy test 
largely because they believed that it would disfranchise white 
men, but it was not stricken from the suffrage requirements.” 
The poll tax as a voting qualification did not excite the delegates, 
and it was opposed by those who did not regard it as a guarantee 
of white supremacy. Several attempts were made to have the two- 
dollar poll tax raised to three dollars, and others tried to get it 
lowered to one dollar, but the recommendation of the suffrage 
committee was not altered.” 

From the committee of the whole the article went to the com- 
mittee on revision. When the latter made its report another effort 
was made to kill section five which contained the educational 


69 Journal of the . . . Constitutional Convention of . . . Mississippi, 135-36. 

79 Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, September 9, 11, 12, 16, 1890. 

71 [bid., September 9, 12, 16, 17, 1890. Senator James Z. George was asked 
how he was going to defend the educational qualification in the United States 
Senate. He replied that the qualification was directed against those who were 
ignorant and “unsafe depositions of political power” and that Mississippi had as 
much right to use the literacy test as did Massachusetts and Connecticut. Ibid., 
September 10, 1890. George did, in fact, have to defend the new constitution in 
the Senate. See Congressional Record, 51 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, 47. 

72 Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, September 22, 1890. The section defining the 
qualifications for electors passed by a vote of 72-22. Journal of the . . . Constitu- 
tional Convention of . . . Mississippi, 247. 
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qualification and understanding clause."* On the eve of adjourn- 
ment twenty-seven delegates made a last futile attempt to have 
section five reconsidered.” 

The Mississippi constitution was promulgated by the conven- 
tion as provided by the act of the state legislature. This was in 
accordance with a precedent of long standing in the state; the 
constitutions of 1817 and 1832 had been promulgated by the con- 
ventions that drafted them, while the constitution of 1869, writ- 
ten during Reconstruction, had been ratified by the electorate. 

The Mississippi press reported the debates in the convention, 
and the same arguments that were used for and against the suf- 
frage article by the delegates were spread through the state. Sec- 
tion five of the article contained the clause for a literacy qualifica- 
tion and the exceptions made to it. This clause was not popular, 
and the poll tax was criticized also, especially by the Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger. Reprints in this paper show that its position on 
the understanding clause was approved by other editors, but the 
few references to the poll tax in the reprints indicate that it was 
not generally opposed. 

Long before the convention the Clarion-Ledger had observed 
that “a poll tax receipt is the best qualification for the voters.””® 
Soon after the convention met the paper was criticizing the com- 
mittees on education and suffrage. “The poll tax feature” of the 
constitution would be opposed because it increased taxes. Later 
the paper declared that the poll tax would make it possible for 
the Republicans to win elections by sending money into the state 
to pay the tax; the tax was unnecessary, an increased expense, 
and unjust.** Another paper described the whole suffrage article 
as “the mongrel hotch-potch suffrage scheme” because it did not 
insure white supremacy for more than ten years.” 

Comment on the educational qualification was headlined as 
“Odious Section Five,” “The State Press asks that it be Rescinded,” 
“People Dissatisfied with it,” “The Convention Called to put an 


73 The vote to table was 62-51. Journal of the . . . Constitutional Convention of 
. Mississippi, 317; Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, October 2, 1890. 

74 Journal of the . . . Constitutional Convention of . . . Mississippi, 542. 

75 [bid., 149. 

76 Jackson Daily Clarion-Ledger, March 18, 1890. 

17 Ibid., August 30, 1890. 

78 [bid., September 17, 23, 1890. 

79 Ibid., October 3, 1890, quoting New Mississippian. 
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End to Fraudulent Practices and Not to Originate Swindling De- 
vices—Not too late to Stop.” “Sufficient to Damn It” said the 
Jackson paper as it summarized opinions from other papers.*° 

Members of the convention made no attempt to hide their 
intentions of disfranchising the Negroes, and the suffrage article 
they approved contains the devices that the best legal minds in 
the state thought would accomplish the ends sought. The pay- 
ment of the poll tax several months before elections, the reading 
and residence requirements, and the clause that disfranchised 
those convicted of certain crimes, all were written to take ad- 
vantage of the Negroes. 

It has been believed generally that the article was intended 
also to disfranchise the poor-white voters, but upon close examina- 
tion this seems not to be the case. Frank Burkitt, who later be- 
came a leader of the Mississippi Populists, warned J. S. McNeilly, 
“You and [James Z.] George and [Wiley P.] Harris just as well 
realize that the Farmers’ Alliance control enough votes in this 
convention to prevent the disenfranchisement of one single white 
man in Mississippi.”** This conversation resulted in Harris’ writ- 
ing the understanding clause which was acceptable to the Burkitt 
faction.** 

Burkitt voted against the constitution and refused to sign it. 
J. H. Jamison, onetime president of the Farmers’ Alliance, N. C. 
Hathorn, G. W. Dyer, Dr. S. W. Robinson, and John A. Bailey, 
all to become Populists,** were among those who voted for the 
constitution. If they opposed the poll tax, they did not make that 


80 Tbid., October 3, 4, 7, 11, 13, 1890. 

81 Alfred Holt Stone, address to Jackson, Mississippi, Lions Club, May 30, 1946, 
stenographic typescript ( Mississippi Department of Archives and History). Stone 
was an onlooker at the convention. 

82 Ibid. The authorship of the clause has also been attributed to Senator George. 
See Kirwan, Revolt of the Rednecks, 69-70. L. P. Reynolds wrote that “George 
concocted” the constitution. “George is opposed to the farmer.” L. P. Reynolds 
Papers, Folder No. 1 (Mississippi Department of Archives and History). An 
undated manuscript in the Reynolds Papers states that the poll tax was aimed at 
the “deadbeats, drones . . . rapscalions” who sold their votes and educated their 
children at the expense of others. 

83 William D. McCain, “The Populist Party in Mississippi” (M.A. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, 1931), 11-34. When Burkitt was the Populist candidate 
for governor in 1895, he declared that he had not signed the constitution because 
it disfranchised the Negro. Ibid., 59. 
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opposition known.** The best explanations for the use of the poll 
tax in Mississippi are the beliefs that it would provide revenue for 
the schools, that good citizens were taxpayers, and that it would 
be an obstacle to Negro voting. 


The constitutional convention that met in Frankfort, Kentucky, 
on September 9, 1890, was not called to disfranchise Negroes or 
to restrict suffrage in any way. Kentucky had never used any suf- 
frage restrictions, and, although it did not adopt any in this con- 
vention, the merits of the poll tax as a source of revenue were 
thoroughly discussed. When the suffrage article was before the 
convention the Kentuckians aired their convictions on educational 
and residence requirements, the time for holding elections, the 
secret ballot, and the Lodge Force Bill. Where the Alabama and 
Mississippi conventions were faced with a race problem which 
resulted in the suffrage qualifications becoming issues, the con- 
flicts among the Kentucky delegates were over other matters.®° 

The Kentucky convention, like the others considered in this 
study, was dominated by the members of the Democratic party 
who became responsible for the completed document. Similarly, 
the Farmers’ Alliance was strong enough to make the convention 
fully conscious of its demands for reform.*® 

The poll tax as a source of revenue did not escape the notice of 
the committee on revenue and taxation, and it was important 
enough to be included in the report made to the convention. The 


84N. C. Hathorn introduced Proposition No. 25, to require a poll tax receipt 
of voters, the tax to be paid a year prior to an election. Papers of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1890, Ser. I, Vol. 206. Burkitt, Hathorn, and Robinson voted 
against the suffrage article in the committee of the whole. Journal of the . . . Con- 
stitutional Convention of . . . Mississippi, 247. 

85 Rhea Alex Taylor, “Conflicts in Kentucky as Shown by the Constitutional 
Convention of 1890-1891” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1948). The 
chief issues in the Kentucky convention were corporations; the scope of legislative, 
judicial, and executive power; and the location of the capital. This does not mean 
that Kentucky had no race problem; many Kentuckians had objected to Negro 
suffrage after the Civil War as strongly as did the white people to the south of 
them and restorted to much the same tactics to discourage Negroes from voting, 
but the tension was not as great. In 1890 Mississippi had 742,559 Negroes; Ala- 
bama had 678,489; Tennessee had 430,678; and Kentucky had 268,071. Abstract 
of the Twelfth Census of the United States (Washington, 1902), 40-41. 

86 Arndt M. Stickles, Simon Bolivar Buckner: Borderland Knight (Chapel Hill, 
1940), 381; Thomas D. Clark, A History of Kentucky (New York, 1937), 597; 
Taylor, “Conflicts in Kentucky as Shown by the Constitutional Convention of 
1890-1891,” 78. Taylor says that the political inexperience of the agrarians caused 
them to be confused in the convention. 
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legislature could authorize counties to levy the tax providing it 
did not exceed two dollars; the local units also had “to specify 
distinctly the purpose for which said tax is levied.”** With the 
exception of its being “a clog on the suffrage,” all of the reasons 
advanced, either favoring the tax or denouncing it, in the other 
states were marshalled by the men in Frankfort. Those who dis- 
liked the tax said that it pitted capital against labor, that it was a 
relic of a barbarous age, and that it advertised the poverty of the 
non-property owner. Some held that the “peasantry” would vote 
for the constitution if the poll tax were not required.** The tax 
was supported by those who thought that good citizens paid 
taxes, that it would be humiliating to the poor, honest people of 
the state to deny them the privilege of paying a tax, and that the 
poll tax would help finance the county poorhouses.** The poll tax 
clause was accepted by the committee of the whole. Just before 
the convention adjourned to submit the document to the voters, 
a futile effort was made to have the clause reconsidered.” 

Conservatives who believed the “good citizens” argument were 
in the Kentucky convention, but they made no serious attempt to 
use the poll tax as a voting prerequisite. Two attempts to have 
the revenue from the tax applied to the school fund failed;®' coun- 
ties and municipalities were allowed to use their own judgment, 
and the poll tax has been widely used. In sharp contrast with 
Mississippi and Alabama, racial issues did not disturb the Ken- 
tucky convention. 


Disfranchisement of the Negroes appears to have been the most 
important reason for revising the organic law of Alabama in 
1901,°* although some Alabamians thought they detected the sin- 
ister influence of big business.** While the issue of constitutional 


87 Official Report of the Proceedings and Debates in the Convention Assembled 
at Frankfort on the Eighth Day of September, 1890 (4 vols., Frankfort, 1890- 
1891), II, 2373. 

88 [bid., 2484, 2678, 2683-84. 

89 [bid., 2676-81. 

90 Tbid., IV, 5604. 

91 Jbid., II, 2787, 2791. 

92 Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama ( University, Ala., 1934), 651; Peoples’ 
Party Advocate, April 6, 1899; Montgomery Advertiser, March 8, 20, April 6-13, 
1901; F. I. Monks to W. M. Byrd, April 27, 1901, in W. M. Byrd Papers (Ala- 
bama Department of Archives and History, Montgomery ). 

93 J. W. A. Sanford to Montgomery Advertiser, May 8, 1899, in Sanford Papers; 
Sanford to Robert McKee, March 20, 1899, in McKee Papers; Frank P. O’Brien to 
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revision was before the people, the use of the poll tax as a source 
of revenue did not go unnoticed by the teachers in the state. John 
W. Abercrombie, state superintendent of education, called at- 
tention to the lax enforcement of the poll tax law that levied $1.50 
on males between the ages of twenty-one and forty-five. He 
pointed out that more than half the school budget of $1,000,865 
could be raised by enforcing the poll tax law, and he believed 
that the age limit should be raised to sixty and that, in order to 
raise still more money, the tax should be made a prerequisite for 
voting.™ Individuals and newspapers also suggested that the poll 
tax be used as a suffrage requirement either to impose an obstacle 
to Negro voting or to produce more money for the schools, or 
both.” 

The Democrats were in unchallenged authority in the conven- 
tion that met in Montgomery, May 21, 1901, and the committee 
on suffrage and elections was composed of twenty-five Democrats. 
The propositions submitted to the committee were all much alike. 
Some twenty plans favored a poll tax as a voting prerequisite; 
fifteen would have disfranchised bastards and those convicted of 
larcency, vagrancy, election frauds, bribery, and the like. The 
descendants of white soldiers and voters of 1867 would have been 
enfranchised by fourteen of the proposals. Ten would have pro- 
vided for a literacy test, and five schemes frankly proposed to dis- 
franchise Negroes. One delegate introduced a resolution de- 
nouncing the use of poll and other privilege taxes as requirements 
for voting.*® 


McKee, May 17, 1899, ibid.; J. W. DuBose to Henry Burrus, March 7, 1901, in 
J. W. DuBose Papers. All of these collections of papers are in the Alabama De- 
partment of Archives and History. 

%4 Biennial Report of the Department of Education of . . . Alabama, 1899-1900 
(Montgomery, 1900), v-ix. Governor Joseph Forney Johnston had recommended 
in 1898 that the legislature make the poll tax compulsory for everyone of voting 
age as a means of increasing the public school funds. Lorena Dale Parrott, “The 
Public Career of Joseph Forney Johnston” (M.A. thesis, University of Alabama, 
1936), 62. This is interesting in view of Johnston's alleged sympathies for Populism 
and the widely held belief that the Populists were being discriminated against by 
the poll tax. 

®5 Montgomery Advertiser, May 7, 14, 16, 17, 21, 1901. 

96 Official Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Alabama, 
... 1901... (4 vols., Wetumpka, Ala., 1941), I, 452. A number of Negroes 
signed petitions and memorials in which they urged that no drastic steps be taken 
in regard to Negro suffrage. Ibid., 191-92, 430-31, 652-54; II, 2069-71. Some 
labor unions urged that the menace of a suffrage tainted with ignorance and 
open to corrupt practices be removed. Ibid., Il, 1770-71. 
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One of the first acts of the committee was to have the suffrage 
provisions then in force in several states printed for its conven- 
ience. With these requirements before them the members studied 
the many suggestions, but not without serious disagreement.” 
The suffrage article recommended to the convention gave the 
ballot to all males at least twenty-one years of age who were 
duly registered, had paid all poll taxes, had passed the literacy 
test, and met the residence requirements; war veterans and their 
“lawful descendants” who paid their poll taxes and met the resi- 
dence requirements were exempted from the literacy test. Idiots 
and insane persons and those convicted of such crimes as murder, 
malfeasance in office, larceny, incest, rape, and bribery were dis- 
franchised. An elector who registered after 1903 had to be able 
to read and write the Constitution of the United States in English 
or own $300 worth of property or have a wife who owned that 
much.** A minority of the committee held that the exemptions 
given to the veterans insulted the illiterate white men in the 
state.*® 

Virtually all of the delegates, Democrats, Republicans, and 
Populists, agreed that the Negroes had to be disfranchised, and 
only a few objected to the suffrage qualifications that were aimed 
at the colored voters.’ The so-called “grandfather clause,” pro- 
viding for the registration of voters who were descendants of 
veterans, was bitterly contested because it was believed to be in- 
sulting to white men who admitted their illiteracy. Some opposed 
it also because it discriminated against Negroes and therefore was 
likely to be held unconstitutional.’**' The attempts to amend the 
objectionable clause and the other provisions for the registration 
of voters were defeated, and the section as recommended by the 
majority of the committe was approved.’” 

The poll tax requirement was dragged into the debate on the 


grandfather clause. Newman H. Freeman’ endorsed the use of 

97 Montgomery Advertiser, June 22, 1901. 

%8 Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of . . . Alabama, I, 1248-64. 

99 Tbid., 1264-66. 

100 Tbid., Il, 1626, 1633, 1662-63, 2384, 2388, 2389-91, 2705-15; III, 2812-25, 
2835-40, 2841-48. 

101 [bid., III, 2809-10, 2825-33, 2849-56, 2960-73, 3278-85. 

102 [hid., 3099-3100, 3134-35. The section was accepted by a vote of 104-14. 
The 14 negative votes were cast by 2 Populists, 3 Republicans, and 9 Democrats. 

103 Freeman was the “leader of the Republicans, especially on the franchise 
law.” Thomas McAdory Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama 
Biography (4 vols., Chicago, 1921), III, 615. 
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the tax because it would guarantee white supremacy and could be 
met by deserving illiterate white men.** Another, who did not 
like the grandfather clause, declared that the poll tax would en- 
courage people to vote and would raise money for the schools.’® 
The tax appealed to John Henry Porter, a Republican, because it 
allowed the voter to disfranchise himself. Thomas L. Long, a 
Democrat, declared that the educational requirement disfran- 
chised white voters, but the poll tax would disfranchise the 
Negroes.'®® Populist Lewis H. Reynolds ignored the poll tax when 
he spoke against the other provisions in the suffrage article.’” 
One delegate, who saw no harm in the grandfather clause, char- 
acterized the poll tax as pharisaical because its object was to 
allow the white people to vote and exclude the majority of the 
Negroes; he thought that it would disfranchise the white people 
in the northern and middle parts of the state.°* Napoleon Bona- 
parte Spears, a Populist, vigorously opposed the registration pro- 
vision, but he was almost casual when he described the poll tax 
with the educational qualification as “obnoxious embarrassments 
and restrictions thrown around the citizens to hinder and delay 
and in many cases prevent” them from voting.’ 

The problem that caused much discussion when the poll tax 
clause was considered was that of the age limit for exempting 
voters. The custom had been not to require payment of the tax 
after a man reached forty-five, but a movement developed to 
raise the age of exemption to sixty.""° After much debate and 
many parliamentary moves, the difference was compromised by 
authorizing the legislature to raise the limit to not more than 
sixty, if it should be desirable." The squabble over the age limit 
did not prevent the majority of the delegates from wanting to use 
the tax as a qualification for voting. The poll tax appealed to 


104 Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of . . . Alabama, III, 2811. 

105 [bid., 2825-33. 

106 [bid., 3267-70. 

107 [bid., 3278-85. 

108 [bid., 2875. 

109 [bid., 2969. 

110 [bid., 3333-35, 3357-58, 3368-69, 3389-90. The Republicans and the Popu- 
lists were against raising the age limit. Ibid., 3382-83. 

111 [bid., 3456. This change was made after the poll tax clause had been ac- 
cepted and just before the suffrage article was adopted by a vote of 95-19. The 
dissidents included the Republicans and Populists who were present and eight 
Democrats who disliked the so-called grandfather clause. 
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some who held that it would disfranchise the Negroes."* The 
“good citizen” appeal was used by elder statesmen like William C. 
Oates."'* Those who looked upon the tax as a source of revenue 
did not remain silent. Joseph B. Graham, the superintendent of 
schools from Talladega County, declared that the poll tax would 
not be opposed by the people in the hill country, and it did the 
two things he wanted: it prohibited Negroes from voting, and it 
provided money for the schools."** The specter of Populism does 
not appear to have bothered the delegates, although Emmett 
O’Neal opposed giving the legislature the power to determine the 
age limit for payment of the poll tax. He thought the time might 
come when the Populists and Republicans would control the leg- 
islature and could change the age of liability for the tax." In 
the closing days of the convention attempts were made to alter 
the suffrage article, but the absence of any attack on the poll tax 
indicates its general acceptability to the members of the con- 
vention."*® 

A spirited campaign conducted by the ratifiers and antiratifiers 
kept the newly drafted constitution before the electorate of Ala- 
bama from September 3 to November 11, 1901. The suffrage 
article came in for criticism, but the poll tax clause was not an 
issue. The grandfather clause and the fact that white supremacy 
was not guaranteed gave some cause for complaint."’* Former- 
Governor Joseph Forney Johnston thought that the payment of 
the poll tax should be compulsory."** Those who wanted the con- 
stitution ratified pointed out that the poll tax would disfranchise 
the Negroes."'® The endorsement given the constitution by the 
Birmingham Labor Advocate, the organ of the unions, is in- 

112 [hid., 3333, 3361-62, 3373-74. Both black and white county delegates sup- 
ported the tax as a voting requirement. 

118 [bid., 3334-35, 3368-69. 

114 [bid., 3389-90. No vote was recorded when the poll tax clause was accepted. 
Ibid., 3414. 

115 [bid., 3392-93. 

116 Jbid., IV, 4787-4808, 4853-78. 

117 Montgomery Advertiser, October 13, 15, 1901. 

118 [bid., September 19, 1901. S. E. Wilson asked his readers how they liked 
the literacy test, property clause, and poll tax requirement, and warned that if 
they voted for ratification they might disfranchise themselves. Marion County 
News, October 10, 1901. The Mobile Daily Item (October 29, 1901) did not like 
the suffrage article, but it did not single out the poll tax for criticism. 

119 Montgomery Advertiser, October 13, 15, 1901. The Advertiser put up a 


bold front and asserted confidently that the constitution would meet with no dif- 
ficulty in the referendum; but the letters Judge J. W. A. Sanford received from 
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teresting. The new document threw safeguards around the 
rights of the citizens not contained in the old constitution and 
was, therefore, superior to it. The suffrage article eliminated the 
vicious and irresponsible voters and provided for honest elections. 
White supremacy was assured. Better schools would be provided. 
The inability of fee-grabbing constables, collectors, and magis- 
trates to garnishee wages for delinquent poll taxes was approved. 
The Labor Advocate did not think that working men had any- 
thing to fear from the new constitution.’”° 

Undoubtedly the poll tax was used in the suffrage article of the 
Alabama constitution because it was believed to be an obstacle to 
Negro voting. Also it appealed to those who thought of it as a 
source of revenue for the schools. The “good citizen” appeal was 
not used as often by the poll tax advocates in Alabama as it was 
in Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky. There is virtually no evi- 
dence to indicate that the constitution-makers wanted to discrimi- 
nate against the poor-white voters when they used the poll tax 
as a voting requirement. The delegates from the white counties 
did not oppose the tax; the Populists tended to ignore it; some 


Republicans advocated its use. Labor was not aroused over the 
tax. 


At the beginning of this study several factors were suggested as 
being related to the movement to make the payment of the poll 
tax a voting qualification. Some generalizations on these topics 
may now be presented. In reviewing the problem of Negro suf- 
frage and its association with the poll tax the marked contrast 
presented by the conventions of Tennessee and Kentucky in the 
upper South and of Alabama and Mississippi in the lower South 
should be noticed. The Tennessee convention of 1870 was con- 
cerned primarily with the enfranchisement of the white men who 
had been proscribed by the Radical regime of William G. Brown- 
low; at the same time, the majority of the members were willing 
to recognize the Negroes as a part of the electorate. The action 
of the Tennessee legislature when it reactivated the constitutional 


Oscar Underwood's state Democratic committee do not reflect optimism. Under- 
wood to Sanford, September 26, 1901; George W. Jones to Sanford, October 26, 
1901, in Sanford Papers. 

120 Birmingham Labor Advocate, October 12, 19, 1901. 
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provision for requiring a poll tax receipt to qualify for the suffrage 
did not result in any fight because of the race issue. In the Ken- 
tucky convention there was no vicious attack on the Negroes as 
voters. The primary purpose of the conventions of Mississippi 
and Alabama was to eliminate the Negroes from state politics. 
The white people in those states felt that the public welfare made 
such a course necessary. The suffrage articles drafted in these 
conventions were the products of the best legal minds in the 
states. The articles were so written that there was no apparent 
discrimination against the Negroes because of their color, and the 
poll tax was considered to be a barrier to the ballot in so far as it 
pertained to the colored electorate. 

In all four states the poor public-school systems were disclosed. 
In Tennessee, Kentucky, and Mississippi the agitation for better 
schools undoubtedly stemmed in part from the Farmers’ Alliance 
movement. The members of the Alabama convention were con- 
cerned with public education, and this, no doubt, was an out- 
growth of the agrarian crusade and the general interest being 
manifested in public schools at the turn of the century. Again, 
there is a contrast to be observed in that Kentucky teachers were 
not demanding that the poll tax be used as a source of revenue. 
In the other three states the teachers had long regarded the poll 
tax as a method of raising funds for their benefit, and they did not 
object to its being required as a suffrage qualification. On the 
contrary, they seemed to have believed that such action would 
make the yield all the greater, and they allied themselves with 
those to whom the tax appealed because of its disfranchising 
potential. 

In considering the poll tax as being directed against the poor 
white people, the “wool hat boys,” or the yeomanry, Kentucky is 
disregarded because it did not make the tax a voting qualification. 
In 1890 Tennessee reactivated the constitutional poll tax clause 
before the rampant farmers began to think of Populism; con- 
comitantly, the support given by many members of the Farmers’ 
Alliance to the fight for reinstatement of a poll tax seems to 
destroy the argument that the tax was intended to disfranchise 
poor whites. This view is further strengthened by the recom- 
mendation of Governor John P. Buchanan and the actions of the 
legislature in providing a more strict poll tax law. In Mississippi, 
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also, the members of the Alliance were much in evidence in the | 
constitutional convention, and those who later became Populists | 


did not oppose the poll tax as a qualification for suffrage. Fear of 


Populism apparently did not haunt the more conservative mem- | 


bers in the Alabama convention. Delegates who still bore the 
label of Populists gave little attention to the poll tax; rather they 
were worried by other requirements for voting which they re- 
garded as insults to white men. 

The conservative argument that good citizenship required that 
electors also be taxpayers is found among the membership of the 
constitutional conventions in all four states, not to mention the 
press, but the advocates of this philosophy appear to have been 
fewer by the turn of the century. These conservatives centered 
their attention upon the poll tax as the minimum requirement 
that could satisfy them. Conservatives in Tennessee, Alabama, 


and Mississippi apparently found no difficulty in aligning them- | 


selves with those who regarded the poll tax as a producer of 
revenue or a potential disfranchiser. The Kentuckians did not 
seriously consider the poll tax as a voting qualification, although 
they alluded to it on occasion. The proceedings in Frankfort do 
reveal that the tax was looked upon as a source of revenue, and it 
did satisfy those who urged that all should contribute to the sup- 
port of the government. For these reasons the organic law of the 
state made provision for the poll tax to be levied and collected by 
counties which desired it. 

The fear of a congressional federal-election bill was manifested 
in the Tennessee legislature and in the constitutional conventions 
of Mississippi and Kentucky. While this fear did not bear es- 
pecially on the use of the poll tax as a suffrage qualification, it 
most assuredly resulted in careful attention being given to the 
qualifications for voters before Congress acted. 

The southern states revised their constitutions at a time when 
states in other sections were doing the same. Their resorting to 
suffrage restrictions was not out of line with similar movements 
elsewhere, and the literacy test and poll tax requirement were in 
use outside the South. The poll tax as a suffrage qualification does 
not appear to have aroused much criticism either inside or outside 
the South in the 1890's and early 1900's. 
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rs do and in all the people surrounding him.” Next comes the visual- 
nd it izing process; he must actually see some vivid, characterizing de- 
— tail in the life of the person he has chosen.? Then comes the re- 
f the | search: 
d by 
Within a week he was plunged into an exhaustive course of reading. 

ested Bibliographies and books poured into the room in which he writes. 
tions .. . Joseph Hergesheimer attacked the piles in a kind of fury, he read 
r es- concentratedly, ceaselessly, often as many as ten books a day; some- 
nm, it times he made notes in his small cramped hand, or marked places 
. the with slips of paper, but usually he just read, absorbing facts, details, 

minutiae of the period, until he was overwhelmed with the sense of 
vhen being there.® 
im : There were, says Miss Haardt, eighty-five thousand words of 
mre notes for Quiet Cities. 
does 1 Joseph Hergesheimer, Swords and Roses (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1929). 
side Quotations from Swords and Roses in this paper are made with the permission of 


the publisher. 
2 Sarah Haardt, “Joseph Hergesheimer’s Methods,” in Bookman (New York, 

; 1895-1933), LXIX (1929), 399-400. 
3 Ibid., 400. 
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The research and notes for Swords and Roses were even more com- 
prehensive. . . . When they were completed, each set contained a de- 
tailed chronology, thousands of words on the events, together with 
highly detailed notes at the end of a purely descriptive nature and a 
formal bibliography. Obviously there was material here for a book 
rather than a paper, though actually all of it went into the texture of 
his writing. He was prepared to write now, three thousand words a 
day, scarcely a word of which he ever changes.* 


Of the nine sketches in Swords and Roses, a group of portraits 
of the Old South, the present notes treat of only two: “The Pillar 
of Words” (William Lowndes Yancey) and “The Lonely Star” 
(Albert Sidney Johnston ). Hergesheimer’s method in his sketches 
is to give a series of important scenes from the lives of his sub- 
jects and to summarize briefly in between when necessary. As far 
as I can tell, all of the summarized material in “The Pillar of 
Words” comes from J. W. Dubose’s biography of Yancey.’ The 
treatment of Dubose’s material in the scenes themselves can be 
observed in the following comparison: 


HERGESHEIMER 
His first oration was delivered 


DUBOSE 
The first speech of Yancey’s in 





at Lodi, where there was a cele- 
bration of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He was constantly 
interrupted with the question, 
“Will you not fight for the land 
of your birth?” and he continu- 


the campaign, of which there re- 
mains any report, was an oration 
delivered at Lodi, Abbeville Dis- 
trict, on the occasion of the cele- 
bration there of the anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independ- 





4 Ibid., 401. Other comments on his ability in historical research might be 
noticed: “. . . Mr. Hergesheimer is at home with the cool insouciance of genius, 
at home as he could not be without an erudition founded in the keenest observa- 
tion and research.” (Carl Van Doren, Contemporary American Novelists [New 
York, 1922], 124.) “That he should have taken the very greatest pains to ensure 
his accuracy of historical detail is nothing; what matters is the complete success 
with which this scholarship appears as recreative understanding.” Geoffrey West, 
“Joseph Hergesheimer,” in Virginia Quarterly Review [Charlottesville, 1926- ], 
VIII [1932], 95.) “Hergesheimer was as much an antiquarian as a novelest, and his 
books were rightly regarded as protests against the slovenly generalizations of 
popular romance. . . . The research behind his novel of Pennsyivania ironmasters 
(The Three Black Pennys, 1917) or his story of Salem and the China trade (Java 
Head, 1919) was paralleled by the careful and laborious preparation made by 
Sinclair Lewis for each of his novels of Middle America.” (Robert E. Spiller and 
others [eds.], Literary History of the United States [3 vols., New York, 1949], II, 
1235-36. ) 

5 J. W. Dubose, The Life and Times of William Lowndes Yancey ( Birmingham, 
Ala., 1892). 
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ally replied, “Where liberty is 
there is my country.” If South 
Carolina became the advocate 
of anarchy, William Lowndes 
Yancey proceeded, he would not 
follow. He gazed at his audi- 
ence, assembled in a meadow, 
and remarked the men around 
him, scarred and broken with 
age, who had been soldiers in 
the old war for independence. 
There was a prodigious supper 
spread under the trees, toasts 
were proposed and drained; 
Yancey rose and, in place of a 
conventional period, he begged 
to read a sentiment handed him 
by a lady.® 


ence. . . . The orator said the 
Nullifiers continually brought up 
one question: “Will you not fight 
for the land of your birth?” To 
this he would make answer: 
“Where liberty is, there is my 
country.” If South Carolina be- 
came the advocate of anarchy 
he, for one, would not follow her 
lead. Looking around him, he 
saw men bent with age and 
marked with scars. . . . they 
were old soldiers of the war for 
liberty... A great feast was 
spread under the trees and at 
the conclusion toasts were called. 
... he rose and begged to read 
a sentiment which had just been 
handed to him by a lady, in lieu 
of anything less expressive which 
he might say for himself.” 


Sometimes even the summaries have been made by Dubose, 
and Hergesheimer can paraphrase them as follows: 


HERGESHEIMER 

. at twenty-one he married 
Sarah Caroline, the fifth daugh- 
ter of George Washington Earle 
and of his wife Elizabeth Robin- 
son. The Earles were fine with 
pride, a handsome race of wide 
influence and properties in upper 
South Carolina, and young Yan- 
cey settled on a farm inherited 
by his wife, where he owned 
thirty-five slaves. He adopted 
with the ardor that was his 


6 Hergesheimer, Swords and Roses, 45. 


DuBose 
Three days after arriving at his 
majority . . . Mr. Yancey was 
married to Miss Sarah Caroline, 
fifth daughter of George Wash- 
ington Earle. . . . This gentle- 
man seems to have descended 
from George Washington Earle 
and his wife Elizabeth Robinson. 
. . . The Earles were a proud 
and handsome race, exercising 
decided influence in the upper 
part of South Carolina. Immedi- 


7 Dubose, Life and Times of William Lowndes Yancey, 64. 
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fundamental virtue a pastoral 
and domestic life. 

The year after his marriage, 
in the habit of his class, he 
bought cotton lands in Alabama; 
he spent the winters on his plan- 
tation there, with his family and 
slaves; but he returned to Green- 
ville in summer. Yancey main- 
tained a slight but continued 
interest in South Carolina affairs, 
and, early in the September of 
Eighteen-thirty-eight, he rode 
out twelve miles from Greenville 
to a muster of militia and poli- 
tical debate. A General Waddy 
Thompson and Judge Joseph N. 
Whitner were contesting an elec- 
tion to the lower House of Con- 
gress. The gentlemen, with the 
orations at an end, were gath- 
ered in coteries discussing the 
characters and prospects of the 
candidates. . . .8 
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ately after his marriage Mr. Yan- 
cey settled with his wife upon a 
farm, inherited by her, where 
they owned about thirty-five 


slaves. Of all pursuits of life, | 


agriculture was his choice and. 
upon this he entered with ardor. 

. Mr. Yancey removed his 
family and his slaves to Alabama 
the year after his marriage, spent 
the winters there in the oversight 
of his cotton plantation, and re- 
turned with his family to spend 
the summers near Greenville. . . . 
Early in September, 1838, he 
rode to the muster of a militia 
company, twelve miles from 
Greenville, where, after the mili- 
tary exercises, it was expected a 
debate would be held between 
General Waddy Thompson and 
Judge Joseph N. Whitner, candi- 
dates for the lower House of 
Congress. After the debate 
ended gentlemen, in coteries, 
standing on the ground, dis- 
cussed the prospects of the can- 
didates.® 





This passage leads into another important scene, taken in great 
detail from the source, in which Yancey shoots Robinson Earle, 
his wife’s uncle. A more significant comparison, however, is a 
passage right after the shooting scene, for here we see an example 
of Hergesheimer’s habit of using bits of vivid description which 
he finds in his source: 


HERGESHEIMER 
Governor Patrick Noble remitted 
two-thirds of the fine and gave 


8 Hergesheimer, Swords and Roses, 45-46. 
® Dubose, Life and Times of William Lowndes Yancey, 70-74. 
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the prisoner his liberty. 

When, after his affair with 
Doctor Robinson Earle, Mr. Yan- 
cey returned permanently to Ala- 
bama, the Southwest was at the 
height of what was called the 
flush times. An extraordinary 
migration, not of the poor but 
of the rich, filled the roads lead- 
ing out of Georgia—long trains 
of white-topped wagons fol- 
lowed by marching scores of 
slaves, black men and women 
and children. Their masters, the 
aristocratic proprietors of Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, rode 
at the heads of the processions. 
They established themselves 
again in a new and prodigally 
fertile land, a land watered with 
innumerable springs, where the 
hoofs of deer were dyed crimson 
with the wild strawberries cov- 
ering the ground.!° 


released the prisoner. Mr. Yan- 
cey then returned with his fam- 
ily to Alabama. . . . “Flush times” 
enveloped the Southwest. No 
state was so rapidly populated 
by a wealthy immigration as Ala- 


bama. The roads leading out 
from Georgia were filled by 
white top wagons, followed by 
marching scores of black men, 
women and children. At the 
head of the procession rode Vir- 
ginian or Carolinian, leading his 
inheritance . . . . Exposing a 
beautiful landscape, a generous 
soil, from which countless springs 
of pure water gushed, the wild 
deer’s hoof dyed with the juice 
of the wild strawberry growing 
on every knoll, this valley was 
the most attractive situation of 
the whole Southwest." 


The treatment of source material is similar in “The Lonely Star,” 
which forms the fifth section of Swords and Roses. Here the 
source book is Johnston’s life by his son.’* The first comparison 
illustrates Hergesheimer’s method of transposing the detailed nar- 
rative from his source and also his practice of copying lists of 
names. This is a scene just before the Battle of Shiloh: 


HERGESHEIMER JOHNSTON 


Saturday night, after storms 
and rain, was clear; Johnston 
slept quietly in an ambulance 


The night was clear, calm, and 
beautiful. General Johnston .. . 
slept quietly in an ambulance- 


10 Hergesheimer, Swords and Roses, 47-48. 

11 Dubose, Life and Times of William Lowndes Yancey, 75-81. 

12 William Preston Johnston, The Life of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston (New 
York, 1879). 
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wagon. The morning was cool, 
with the pure freshness and 
scents of spring. As he mounted, 
General Johnson said confiden- 
tially to his officers, “Tonight we 
will water our horses in the Ten- 
nessee River.” Sharp skirmishing 
began before he reached the 
front. He met Colonel Marma- 
duke—who had been with him 
in Utah—holding the center of 
the Confederate line. “My son,” 
Johnston said, “We must this day 
conquer or perish.” He cried, 
“Men of Arkansas, they say you 
boast of your prowess with the 
bowie knife. Today you wield a 
nobler weapon—the _ bayonet. 
Employ it well.” He moved from 
position to position supported by 
men who loved, who adored, 
him: Leonidas Polk, his friend 
all through life; Hardee, for six 
years his major; Breckinridge, 
bound to him by old and indis- 
soluble ties; Gilmer was his engi- 
neer. His staff followed him, sur- 
rounded him, with reverence— 
Preston and Brewster were part 
of it, Jack and O'Hara. Hard- 
castle and Bowen and Rich, a 
score of young officers, had been 
his pupils at war. Basil Duke 
followed him from civil life; 
Morgan and Colonel R. A. John- 
son and Colonel Ben Anderson 
were sons of early friends; Gib- 
son, many others, were allied to 
him by blood and marriage; 


wagon. . . . Morning opened - 
with all the delicate fragrance 
and beauty of the season... . 
Turning to his staff, as he 
mounted, he exclaimed, “To- 
night we will water our horses 
in the Tennessee River.”. . . 
Sharp skirmishing had begun 
before he reached the front. 
Here he met Colonel John S. 
Marmaduke. . . . he held the 
centre of the front line... . 
Marmaduke had been with Gen- 
eral Johnston in Utah. . . . “My 
son, we must this day conquer 
or perish!” . . . “Men of Arkan- 
sas!” he exclaimed . . . “they say 
you boast of your prowess with 
the bowie-knife. To-day you 
wield a nobler weapon—the bay- 
onet. Employ it well.” ... he 
rode from point to point... . 
Everywhere he beheld men 
bound to him by ties of ancient 
friendship. . . . There was Polk, 
his life-long friend; Hardee, for 
the last six years his major. . . . 
Breckinridge, bound to him by 
many ties . . . and Gilmer, his 
trusted engineer. Around him 
was a staff who followed him 
with filial reverence—Preston, 
Brewster, O'Hara, Jack, and 
others. Among the younger sol- 
diers were many who had been 
his pupils in war—Hardcastle, 
Bowen, Rich, and many more. 
From the walks of civil life had 
come ... the dashing Duke, the 
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Wharton and Ashbel Smith came 
with the Texans.'* 


wily Morgan, Colonel R. A. 
Johnson, Colonel Ben Anderson, 
all sons of his early friends; Gib- 
son ... and many more allied 
by blood or marriage; and a gal- 
lant band of Texans, Wharton, 
Ashbel Smith, and others. . . .'4 


In speaking of Hergesheimer’s process of imaginative visualiza- 
tion of his material, Miss Haardt says, “He had a clear picture of 
General Johnston as he rode down the line on the field at 
Shiloh.”** The following comparison avouches the truth of Miss 


Haardt’s observation: 


HERGESHEIMER 
General Johnston rode slowly 
along the line, his hat was off 
and his sword was in its scab- 
bard. In his right hand he held 


a little tin cup... .'® 


The battle begins: 


HERGESHEIMER 
He rode easily, on a thorough- 
bred horse named Fire-eater. 
His voice was compelling. 
“Men,” he cried, “they are stub- 
born. I must lead you.” A sheet 
of fire burst from the Federal 
position along the crest of a 
ridge; the Confederate line sank 
in death through the dark valley; 
the Confederates went up to the 


JOHNSTON 
General Johnston rode out in 
front, and slowly down the line. 
His hat was off. His sword 
rested in its scabbard. In his 
right hand he held a little tin 


Ce 


JOHNSTON 
He sat his beautiful thorough- 
bred bay, “Fire-eater,” with easy 
command. . . . His voice was 
persuasive, encouraging, and 
compelling. . . . “Men! they are 
stubborn . . . . I will lead you!” 
he cried. ... / A sheet of flame 
burst from the Federal strong- 
hold, and blazed along the crest 
of the ridge. . . . The Confed- 


13 Hergesheimer, Swords and Roses, 166-67. 
14 Johnston, Life of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, 582-84. 
15 Haardt, “Joseph Hergesheimer’s Methods,” 399. 


16 Hergesheimer, Swords and Roses, 167. 


17 Johnston, Life of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, 612. 
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crest of the hill; the Union troops 
fell back. Johnston’s horse was 
shot in four places, his uniform 
was cut by bullets, his boot sole 
was torn by a minié ball... .18 


erate line withered, and the dead 
and dying strewed the dark val- 
ley. .. . Right up the steep they 
went. The crest was gained. 
The enemy were in flight... . 





His noble horse was shot in four 
places; his clothes were pierced 
by missiles, his boot-sole was cut 
and torn by a Minié... .1® 


This seems sufficient to indicate Hergesheimer’s method. Al- 
though I have not checked every fact, allusion, and figure of 
speech against the source material, the check was dishearteningly 
successful as far as I went. The evidence shows that in the two 
sketches under consideration Hergesheimer is not synthesizing 
masses of material, using hundreds of records, steeping himself in 
the period. It shows instead that he is using two source books— 
and probably nothing else. It also raises incidentally the question 
as to how closely a writer of popular period works may legiti- 
mately follow his sources. The main purpose is somehow to get 
the flavor of the period, and a writer may be able to get it only 
by quoting old records. Hergesheimer may justify in this way his 
use of source material. However, I believe that for the type of 
work he is doing in Swords and Roses, which purports to be actual 
history in a popular form, Hergesheimer is closer to his originals 
than a first-class man of letters should be. At any rate, if his use 
of sources in the other parts of Swords and Roses and in the other 
historical works is similar to that here indicated, his method of 
composition is not at all like the somewhat romantic account 
given by Miss Haardt, and we can agree without qualification 
with the statement which she attributes to the author himself: 
“There is nothing in his method of marshaling his material, he 
insists, that has the slightest thing to do with scholarship.” 


18 Hergesheimer, Swords and Roses, 167. 
19 Johnston, Life of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, 612. 
20 Haardt, “Joseph Hergesheimer’s Methods,” 400. 
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The Colonial Records of South Carolina: The Journal of the Commons 
House of Assembly, September 12, 1739-March 26, 1741. Edited 
by J. H. Easterby. (Columbia: Historical Commission of South 
Carolina, 1952. Pp. xi, 613. Frontispiece. $12.50.) 


The second volume of colonial public records of South Carolina to 
appear under the new publication policy of the Historical Commission 
of that state is, if possible, a more valuable contribution to the history 
of the period than the first. Here are recorded the proceedings of the 
Commons House from September 12, 1739, to the adjournment on 
March 26, 1741. 

The journal appearing in this volume includes records of one of the 
most crucial periods in the span of South Carolina history. William 
Bull, Jr., speaker of the House, pointed out “with the utmost Grief 
and Concern” on July 26, 1740, in a “Petition and Representation to 
his Majesty” the “Series of Calamities and Misfortunes which have at- 
tended and weakened” the province and confronted it with a dan- 
gerous situation: 

“The Small Pox in the Year 1738, succeeded by a Pestilential Fever, 
in the Year 1739, whereby Numbers who had escaped the first, were 
carried off by the last. That again succeeded by an Insurrection of 
our Slaves in which many of the Inhabitants were murdered in a bar- 
barous and cruel Manner; and that no sooner quelled than another 
projected in Charles Town, and a third lately in the very Heart of the 
Settlements, but happily discovered Time enough to be prevented. 
Wrestling with Difficulties at Home, we see ourselves at the same 
Time exposed to Dangers from abroad; to Enemies very near, and by 
far too numerous and powerful for us; and that the many Succours 
which your Majesty has been graciously pleased to do for ourselves, 
come far short of your Majesty's Royal Intention, and our Expec- 
es 

Here, too, is the story of the failure of General Oglethorpe’s expedi- 
tion against St. Augustine; the competition among the British, Spanish, 
and French for the friendship and trade of the Indians; the intrigue of 
the Spanish to incite slaves to revolt; the tightening of the slave code; 
the effort on the part of British colonials to discourage the importation 
of Negro slaves by attempted imposition of high importation taxes; 
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and the attempt to stimulate immigration of white settlers to maintain 
a safe balance between the white and slave population. 

Equally significant, but often overlooked by the historian, is the 
developing concept of legislative government here recorded. At this 
time when the United States is again concerned with the ever recur- 
ring dilemma of how to maintain both freedom and security, this 
volume of the Colonial Records of South Carolina might well be 
“required reading” for all American citizens. 

An “Explanation of the Index” which has been added to this volume 
and an apparently more frequent use of the editorial tool, sic, make 
the records more usable by the untrained reader and settle the doubts 
of the historian as to possible errors in editing. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. Guion GrirFis JOHNSON 


Fifty Years of the South Atlantic Quarterly. Edited by William Basker- 
ville Hamilton. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 
397. $5.00.) 


Strictly speaking, Fifty Years of the South Atlantic Quarterly lies on 
the periphery of history. Liberally defined, history embraces all of 
its contents: the editor’s introductory essay, “Fifty Years of Liberalism 
and Learning,” and the thirty-four articles and editorials selected to 
illustrate the two thousand items which found lodgment in the 
Quarterly during its first half century. Whether the articles have to 
do with the humanities, the social studies, or current thought, they 
are a record of what man has said and done; hence all have become a 
part of our cultural heritage. 

The South Atlantic was born in an atmosphere of liberalism. John 
Spencer Bassett, its first editor, established it to promote “the liberty 
to think” in a conservative South. His successors, Edwin Mims, Wil- 
liam H. Glasson, William P. Few, William K. Boyd, William H. Wan- 
namaker, Henry R. Dwire, and William T. Laprade—all but the last 
either colleagues or students of Bassett—carried on in the traditions 
of the magazine’s origin. The Quarterly continued “its iconoclasm, 
its interest in the progress of the Negro, its criticism of Southern 
conditions it desired to improve, its receptivity to views likely to be 
unpopular, and its facing up to unpleasant facts.” 

The anthologist’s introduction is a penetrating analysis of the 
Quarterly’s contributions and shortcomings. Early issues criticized 
“existing conditions” in education; this function ceased, but in the 
last generation it “proclaimed the virtues of humanistic training as 
opposed to vocational.” It “courted unpopularity” by recognizing 
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“the newer scholarship” which “impinged on religion.” The Quarterly 
“welcomed the industrial revolution,” but discussed it inadequately. 
In history it repudiated the Confederate brigadier approach in favor 
of critical scholarship, and used the subject as a vehicle to admonish 
the present. An overdose of “passiveness in editing” resulted in a 
paucity of belles-lettres, and “the remarkable flowering of ‘creative’ 
writing in the South” was neither encouraged nor recorded. “In 
literature the Quarterly found a major field of usefulness.” Current 
political and economic articles soon became obsolete; discussions of 
international politics revealed increasing breadth of interest. 

Viewing the magazine in retrospect, Mr. Hamilton says that “It 
has slain no dragons—the kinds of dragons it attacks are never slain— 
but it has mauled some of them. It has had its small share in the 
remarkable progress of the South since 1900; in fact, it represents 
in itself part of that progress. It has encouraged a liberal and critical 
attitude, calm and mature discussion, and searching scholarship.” 

With proper modesty and restraint, Mr. Hamilton selected articles 
by only a half-dozen historians—Bassett, Boyd, William Garrott Brown, 
William E. Dodd, William T. Laprade, and Theodore Saloutos—for 
inclusion in his volume. These and other members of the guild who 
contributed to the Quarterly are an index to the high esteem in which 
the magazine has been held. Among “American” historians who made 
the magazine but not the anthology are R. D. W. Connor, Walter L. 
Fleming, J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Dumas Malone, Ulrich B. Phil- 
lips, James G. Randall, Louis M. Sears, Francis B. Simkins, and David 
Y. Thomas. On the “European” side of the discipline, Leo Gershoy, 
Othon Guerlac, Louis Gottschalk, Enno E. Kraehe, Shelby T. McCloy, 
William T. Morgan, and Joseph W. Swain found the Quarterly a wel- 
come medium for their wares. 

The editor disclaims a design to select “the best” South Atlantic 
Quarterly articles; nor did he endeavor to make “a selection repre- 
sentative in a formal sense.” It does not disparage his value judgment 
to hazard a guess that no other compiler would have chosen for re- 
printing many of the contributions he assembled. It is significant that 
those which his judgment and fancy dictated reflect the atmosphere 
of the Quarterly. 


Tulane University WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 
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Lincoln and His Generals. By T. Harry Williams. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1952. Pp. xi, 363, iv. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. 
$4.00. ) 


In the deluge of literature which, since 1865, has poured adulation 
upon Abraham Lincoln as a sage, statesman, humanitarian, and demo- 
crat, there was, for a long time, very little disposition to make claims 
for him as a commander-in-chief. The best military historians, like 
G. F. R. Henderson and John Codman Ropes, freely accused Lincoln 
of gross bungling and deplored his “political interference” in military 
affairs. It was not until 1926 that a British officer, Brigadier-General 
Colin R. Ballard, came forward with a fully developed argument that 
Lincoln was in fact a master strategist and that he “had a fine per- 
ception of the duties of the Higher Command.” And even Ballard 
conceded that after a first-rate general had been brought to the fore, 
Lincoln’s strategic function largely ceased: Grant’s appointment, he 
said, “closes the chapter of Lincoln’s active part as Strategist of the 
North.” 

T. Harry Williams’ Lincoln and His Generals develops this subject 
further by passing the campaigns again in review with unusual fresh- 
ness and vigor, and by putting forward two new and somewhat basic 
contentions: first, that Lincoln proved himself “a great natural stra- 
tegist, a better one than any of his generals,” including Grant, over 
whom he continued to exercise his guidance as commander-in-chief; 
and second, that, in the years between 1861 and 1865, Lincoln 
evolved the command system, which had been “archaic,” into a “mod- 
ern command system for a modern war” that was, in fact, “the first of 
the modern total wars.” 

The book reaches its highest effectiveness in its portrayal of Lin- 
coln as “director of war.” Ever since Grant wrote his memoirs, the 
beliefs have prevailed that Lincoln stepped aside after appointing the 
captor of Vicksburg as general-in-chief and that Grant did not even 
reveal his strategy to Lincoln. These beliefs are in part true, for 
Lincoln never went over Grant’s head as he had over the heads of 
other generals. But when Grant first proposed a plan for operations 
in the East—a plan involving positional warfare in North Carolina— 
Halleck warned him that the President required a strategy which 
would regard destruction of the enemy's force as the true objective; 
as Lincoln himself had previously expressed it, “I have constantly 
desired the Army of Potomac to make Lee’s army and not Richmond 
its objective.” The strategy later adopted by Grant was, in this sense, 
Lincolnian. Moreover, Lincoln prevented Grant from removing Gen- 
eral Thomas until the battle of Nashville caused Grant to abandon 
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this purpose; Lincoln pressed Grant vigorously to arrange for a united 
command around Washington; and Lincoln reminded his general- 
in-chief very forcibly that verbal injunctions from Southside Virginia 
to the Union commander in the Washington area “to follow the Con- 
federates to the death” would not necessarily produce that result. 

The final chapters of this book strikingly illustrate the remarkable 
effectiveness of the personal collaboration between Lincoln and Grant, 
but they do not, in my opinion, prove that a really modern high com- 
mand had evolved in the institutional sense. It is true, as Professor 
Williams argues, that by 1864 the Army had, for the first time, a 
commander-in-chief, a general-in-chief, and a chief of staff, but the 
external appearance of this arrangement is somewhat deceptive. The 
office of general-in-chief did not originate with Grant, and his de- 
cision to exercise the office from peripatetic headquarters with the 
Army of the Potomac distinctly limited his institutional effectiveness. 
The office of chief of staff was created for Halleck, not because the 
necessity for such an officer was recognized, but because a title had 
to be invented for him after Grant superseded him as general-in-chief 
(in which position he had acted, for practical purposes, as a chief of 
staff). Halleck’s post was certainly not the forerunner of the modern 
general staff, which was authorized in 1903 after Elihu Root had 
declared, “Our system makes no provision for the directing brain 
which every army must have to function successfully.” Too much has 
been attributed to Lincoln already in American history, and if we 
are realistic we will recognize that the military ideas of Gerhard von 
Scharnhorst, introduced into this country by Emory Upton and Elihu 
Root, rather than the improvised expedients of Abraham Lincoln, 
were at the root of the modern command system in the American 
Army. Lincoln had no general staff, no clear demarcation between 
the functions of the civilian Secretary of War and the military Chief 
of Staff, and, happily, no concept of total war. 

Some readers may disagree with occasional statements by Pro- 
fessor Williams such as the assertion that “Had Grant been a South- 
ern general, he would have fought as Lee did,” or with some of his 
points of view such as his seeming tolerance of Lincoln’s retention of 
men like Banks, Frémont, Butler, and McClernand whose incompe- 
tence the President himself recognized. But though the thesis and 
some of the opinions may incur dissent, most readers will agree that 
the story of the Union high command has never been told with a 
clearer view of the over-all picture or with more effective grasp of 
the vital part played by Lincoln in controlling the operations of the 
Union forces. 

Yale University Davip M. Portrer 
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The Military Genius of Abraham Lincoln. By Colin R. Ballard. (Cleve- 
land: World Publishing Company, 1952. Pp. xvi, 246. Maps, 
illustrations. $5.00.) 


This book must be taken for what it is: an interpretative essay, not 
an exhaustive analysis, and it should be remembered as a pioneer 
effort, for it was originally published in London in 1926 when the 
late author was a brigadier general in the British army. The thesis 
is that Lincoln was a “born strategist,” that he was “solely responsible 
for the strategy of the North,” and that he was an “exceptional genius.” 
It was Lincoln who was “chiefly” responsible for bringing the army 
to a high point of military efficiency, though he “had no knowledge 
of military affairs.” Ballard was neither the first nor the last to offer 
this view, but he stated it forcefully and reached a wide audience. 
Students of history will continue to think that it is a difficult matter 
to fix final credit and blame in a business so complex and subject 
to so many fortuituous circumstances as war. Winston Churchill has 
said that “war is mainly a catalogue of blunders,” a remark which fits 
well enough our own Civil War, and it is improbable that either the 
military experts or the historians will come to a common interpreta- 
tion of military events and personalities. The recent book by T. Harry 
Williams, Lincoln and His Generals, while documented and more de- 
tailed, reaches essentially the same conclusions as Ballard. The very 
fact that much of Ballard’s book has a familiar ring, even after the 
lapse of more than a quarter of a century, is in itself a tribute to its 
persuasiveness. 

It is a provocative book, perhaps because the author's case is over- 
stated and is not “proved.” Among its virtues is its remarkable clarity, 
especially in the narrative of military events, its forthrightness, its 
urbanity, and its conjectural asides. The strictures on McClellan are 
severe, if by now familiar; there is no comment on McClellan’s decision 
to take command before Antietam, or of Lincoln’s letting him. Bal- 
lard remarks that he has read McClellan’s book several times, but 
“never for pleasure.” He defends Lincoln for Burnside’s appoint- 
ment, and argues that the defeat was due to delay and bad staff work, 
not to the plan itself which Lincoln had approved. No defense is 
made for the appointment of Hooker, or for Hooker’s failure, except 
that he lost his nerve. The discussion of Lincoln and Grant is the 
least satisfactory. Ballard emphasizes Lincoln’s admiration for Grant, 
but gives a pretty shaky foundation for it, and he has a good deal 
of fault to find with their relations after they first met in March, 1864. 
Throughout the book there is little realization that entirely too much 
responsibility of a military sort was upon Lincoln and that the 
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remedy—the organization of a competent general staff—was in the 
President’s hands. Leaving aside the two chapters on the background 
of the war, there is a tendency to stray from the subject. Two pages 
are used to discuss the physical condition of the army as the reason 
for the defeat at the first Bull Run; the Trent affair is gone over; the 
1864 campaign of Sherman, with which Lincoln had little to do, is 
described. Ballard does not hesitate to censure Stuart for his absence 
at Gettysburg, but the Longstreet matter, at least equally important, 
is explained as being outside the scope of the book. What either has 
to do with Lincoln’s genius is not clear. Practically nothing is said 
of the Congress, the Cabinet, and political situations, except in the 
case of the border states, which may have influenced the general 
strategy. On the contrary, it is held that Lincoln was guided strictly 
by military considerations, though he was willing to let the politicians 
think differently. Ballard tends to minimize Lincoln’s mistakes, al- 
though he admits them. (See especially pp. 92, 93, 151, 179, 183, 238.) 

Readers and collectors will be glad to have this facsimile reprint, 
and they should be especially grateful for the good sketch maps. 
There is an introduction by Fletcher Pratt. 


Duke University Rosert H. Woopy 


Anna Ella Carroll and Abraham Lincoln: A Biography. By Sydney 
Greenbie and Marjorie Barstow Greenbie. (Manchester, Maine: 
University of Tampa Press in co-operation with Falmouth Pub- 
lishing House, Inc., 1952. Pp. xvii, 539. Illustrations, map, notes, 
bibliography. $6.00.) 


An amplified and better documented reworking of Mrs. Greenbie’s 
earlier work, My Dear Lady, this book is described by the authors as 
“the first definitive life of the woman who was Lincoln’s one woman 
Office of War Information and Board of Military Strategy . . . [who] 
stands as the greatest woman of America down through the Civil 
War, and perhaps even up to today.” It ascribes their heroine’s ob- 
scurity through the years to skulduggery in high places and to 
“wicked and malicious historians” (p. 505) who will “at the Day of 
Judgment . . . have to stand up before God and show why they did 
not read the Congressional Documents” (p. 324). 

Anna Ella Carroll (1815-1893) became, we learn, by means that 
are never made quite clear, a close friend, adviser, confidante, or in 
some way a major influence in the lives of an astonishing array of 
front-rank public figures including Lincoln and his cabinet, of which 
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” “ 


she was herself “the great unrecognized member.” “Whatever move 
the men who were working in Washington to save the Union made, 
they turned to Anna as confidante and trusted adviser” (p. 216). At 
the outbreak of the war, Maryland was saved for the Union by her 
force and sagacity, and during the first year of the conflict she wrote 
a series of pamphlets for the Lincoln government, one of which 
“stands second only to Tom Paine’s The Crisis in its influence in the 
destiny of the country” (p. 264), and another of which the Green- 
bies say that “Nothing since the Declaration of Independence has so 
entered into the fabric of the American political thought or been so 
potent to determine national action in moments of supreme crisis” 
(p. 296). 

Her chief claim to the nation’s gratitude rests upon the strategy 
for the Tennessee River and Vicksburg campaigns for which Grant 
and other bigwigs got the credit that should properly have gone to 
Anna Ella Carroll. To have admitted that both the civil and the 
military leaned so heavily on this littke woman would, from the point 
of view of countless military and civilian leaders, have been politically 
disastrous, as well as personally embarrassing, to the President in view 
of “the mental condition of Mrs. Lincoln.” Then the conspiracy of 
silence that doomed Miss Carroll to anonymity and poverty was con- 
nived at by Robert Todd Lincoln, suppresser of evidence, and by 
perverse historians during the past ninety years. 

The authors assemble an impressive quantity of data, chiefly letters 
and neglected government documents, to support their thesis, but 
admit freely a generous use of conjectures. Their error lies, of course, 
in projecting their conclusions far beyond the evidence in hand. 
“Where records have been mutilated or destroyed,” say they, “psy- 
chology must step in and, with sleuthlike determination, re-establish 
the facts.” On this principle the biographers have parlayed a small 
fund of evidence into a vast jackpot of currency whose authenticity 
is still far from certified. 

The careful reader will be startled too by a surprising number of 
slips, small in themselves but betraying an inexcusably uncritical 
use of sources and shocking inattention to detail. A small sampler 
follows: Henry Clay’s age is given as sixty-seven in 1844, but six years 
later we meet him again at the famous Compromise debate, “his slim, 
elegant figure drooping under the weight of his eighty-three years” 
(p. 114). The famous Civil War photographer was Mathew B. (not 
William F.) Brady, and Lincoln’s first Secretary of War was Simon 
(not Simeon) Cameron. Jackson’s famous Jefferson Birthday Dinner 
toast is seriously misquoted (p. 140), and the name of the play on 
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the fatal night at Ford’s theater is incorrectly given (p. 425). “In ac- 
cordance with . . . [the Missouri Compromise], Oregon became a 
state forbidding slavery,” we are told (p. 137). The fact is that the 
Compromise line did not extend west of the Louisiana Purchase, and 
besides, Oregon did not become a state until thirty-nine years after 
the passage of the act, and five years after its repeal. Quotation after 
quotation is erroneously transcribed by tampering with the punctua- 
tion, and adding, dropping, or transposing words. A twenty-eight 
line passage quoted from Grant’s Memoirs, to name but a single in- 
stance, contains at least sixteen errors (pp. 393-94). Even the familiar 
first message dispatched by the inventor of the telegraph is somewhat 
garbled (cf. Numbers 23:23 and any good life of Morse). When 
neither the Bible nor a revered piece of Americana is safe, the coun- 
try’s done for. 


Woman's College, RicHARD BARDOLPH 
University of North Carolina 


Torchbearer of Freedom: The Influence of Richard Price on Eighteenth 
Century Thought. By Carl B. Cone. (Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1952. Pp. xi, 209. Illustrations, bibliographical 
note. $3.75.) 


When we think in broad terms of the Age of the Enlightenment, we 
tend to overlook the substantial role played in that cultural revolution 
by the liberal dissenting clergy in England. One of the best of these 
men was Richard Price, whom Condorcet called “one of the formative 
minds of the century.” Amiable, unassuming, not eloquent as a 
preacher, Dr. Price had the redoubtable courage that characterized 
the best traditions of British Dissent. At times he was denounced 
for bringing politics into his pulpit, for having “wicked principles” 
and a “black heart” (Burke), and threats were made upon his life. 
He was even singled out for reprobation by the Bishop of London in 
a stinging sermon delivered on Ash Wednesday in the Chapel Royal. 
But Price never faltered in his mission: to make man on earth more 
free, in self-trust, in self-government, in discovering truth and wor- 
shipping as he saw fit. 

Many “do-gooders” in history are more noteworthy for their inten- 
tions than for their thoughts. Richard Price was really distinguished 
by a bold and inventive mind. He was at home with the subtleties 
of philosophical and moral argument, inventive in the field of mathe- 
matics and particularly probability theory, and even capable of that 
transition from theory to practice that engages relatively few philos- 
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ophers and theologians. In this art of improving the human condition, 
Price was responsible for pioneer work on insurance policies, popula- 
tion statistics, and for his influential project to reduce the hardships 
of national debt, the “Sinking Fund.” He was always eager, of course, 
to retraverse the gap from practical mechanisms to moral and human 
ends. He therefore used his new mortality tables to prove that great 
cities like London are the graves of mankind, that men should return 
to the simple, agrarian life where life-expectancy is longer, health and 
morality better and purer. Meanwhile Price himself preferred to live 
close to London, where intellectual society was at its best, and turned 
down an offer by the Continental Congress to remove to America 
and become an American citizen. 

Price’s greatest influence on his own time was clearly in the field 
of inspirational political theory. He was one of the most ardent spon- 
sors of the American Revolution in England and wrote what is tanta- 
mount to that era’s nonfiction best seller, his “Observations on the 
Nature of Civil Liberty.” Having endeared himself to Americans by 
championing their cause, Dr. Price was free to give his beloved 
Republic some interesting advice. In a subsequent work he advocated 
enlarging the powers of Congress; avoiding connections with Europe 
and its quarrels; fleeing luxury and its attendant corruptions and 
valuing rustic simplicity. He also wrote: “The Negro Trade cannot 
be censured in language too severe,” and forthrightly advised that 
America abolish slavery. For Price, America was a symbol of refuge 
for the oppressed—America was “a rising empire, extended over an 
immense continent, without Bishops, without Nobles, and without 
Kings.” 

The American cause seemed to lead, by undeviating logic, to the 
cause of the French Revolution. When a very old man, Dr. Price 
forgot his physical infirmities and threw himself into this new struggle 
for the rights of man. After a notable sermon on this theme, the say- 
ing was repeated that with Dr. Price’s sermon the French Revolution 
began in England. It is touching and just a little amusing that the 
good Doctor’s last appearance in behalf of reform was the occasion 
for the following toast (which he climbed upon a table to deliver): 
“The Parliament of Britain—May it become a National Assembly!” 

That Price had a capacious gift for friendship is evident from many 
signs. He contested with both Hume and Priestley, with the former 
on moral theory, with the latter in theology, and both men emerged 
from the exchange with a heightened affection for Richard Price. 
As a writer of international standing, and a courageous defender of 
tolerance and liberty, Price became an important member of a magic 
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circle of philosophical spirits that differed in many things but agreed 
in a common love of mankind. Among Price’s friends were Benjamin 
Franklin, Benjamin Rush, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Mirabeau, 
Pitt, and his very close friend, the Earl of Shelburne. While terms 
like liberal and conservative admittedly suffer from vagueness, it is 
fair to maintain that Price had a liberal spirit. The political level is 
the obvious one here, but not the most systemic. Price was liberal in 
his impatience with coercion, in his hatred of the dictation which 
creates orthodoxy but not independently experienced truth. He once 
wrote: “teach how to think, rather than what to think.” In this sense, 
nothing save the most complete freedom for conscience, for growth, for 
political association could give him moral peace. 

Mr. Cone has done a reasonable book about a gifted and sweet- 
tempered man. His material goes beyond earlier studies and his 
claims for Price are fair. Perhaps more could have been done by 
way of analyzing and evaluating Price’s ideas—but that would have 
necessitated a much longer and probably less readable book. 


New York University ADRIENNE Kocu 


Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant. Edited with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by E. B. Long. (Cleveland: World Publishing Company, 
1952. Pp. xxv, 608. Maps, illustrations. $6.00.) 


I first read Grant’s Memoirs when I was a graduate student trying 
to find out what had happened in the campaigns of the Civil War. 
Then I was struck by the fact that Grant’s accounts of operations were 
generally clearer and more meaningful than the descriptions of most 
secondary writers. For example, I never understood the Vicksburg 
campaign until I read Grant’s chapters. My original impression of 
the Memoirs still stands after rereading them in this new one-volume 
edition. For an understanding of the principal campaigns, Grant's 
book remains one of the best to go to; as a war memoir it ranks with 
the best of any period. In my opinion, its qualities as a military 
narrative make the book; that is, it is more valuable as a war history 
than as a personal narrative. Grant transferred his great common 
sense in planning a battle to writing about one. And he wrote as 
simply and clearly as he planned. 

In some respects, Grant’s book was like the many other memoirs 
that appeared after the war, and in other ways it was different. It 
was similar in that he emphasized battle history and subordinated 
such personal material as his mental steps in planning a campaign 
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like the final move on Vicksburg. It was more accurate than most 
war books, although his memory played him false about some matters, 
including the size of the Confederate armies opposed to him, which 
he frequently magnified. His worst error was his completely mis- 
leading account of his relations with Lincoln. Through the haze of 
the glory years after 1865, Grant could only recall that Lincoln was 
a military innocent who in 1864 told Grant to run the war absolutely 
as he pleased because he, Lincoln, knew nothing about war. Grant 
had forgotten, as had Sherman and Sheridan in their memoirs, that 
Lincoln always kept his hands on the reins and on occasion pulled 
up Grant to stop him from making a mistake. Grant's book was 
franker and more honest than most memoirs, whether dealing with 
himself or others. But here again, he is open to criticism on some 
points. His claim that he was not surprised at Shiloh was certainly 
not the whole truth, nor did he give a completely candid account of 
his relationship with Ben Butler. The outstanding difference between 
Grant's book and those of his northern and southern colleagues was 
his moderation in criticizing those with whom he had disagreed. Most 
of the military authors laid out their enemies right and left and 
started those tremendous literary controversies which enriched our 
knowledge of the war. Grant, old and at the point of death, appar- 
ently wanted to avoid wounding the feelings of anyone. 

This new edition, with its helpful footnotes by the editor and its 
excellent maps, should supersede the old bulky two volumes. The 
World Publishing Company is to be commended for reprinting the 
Memoirs. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry WILLIAMS 


The Life of Billy Yank: The Common Soldier of the Union. By Bell 
Irvin Wiley. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1952. Pp. 
454. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $6.00. ) 


By sanctified tradition, the Civil War soldier who wore the Union 
blue was an uncomplex person who could be described adequately 
in a very few words. To Northerners, he was an unstained hero who 
steadfastly followed the flag into dangerous but romantically pic- 
turesque battles, a man who clung to the eternal verities of Union 
and Freedom and who, if he survived, came home to live out the rest 
of his life clothed in the glamour of the Old Soldier. To Southerners, 
he was more likely to be a rude Goth who pillaged and foraged ruth- 
lessly and who won battles (some battles, at any rate) mainly by 
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virtue of overwhelming numbers. But in either case the picture was 
simple. 

Actually, of course, the man was infinitely various, and this simple 
picture was extremely misleading. The Yankee soldier of the 1860's 
was no more cut to a pattern than was the G. I. Joe of 1942—or, for 
that matter, the same Joe of the Korean front in the 1950's. It is the 
great virtue of Mr. Wiley’s valuable and readable book that he pre- 
sents the Federal soldier of the Civil War in all of his unsophisticated 
variety. Scraping away the glamour and the legend, he comes up with 
an understandable human being. 

Mr. Wiley is concerned with the soldier and not with the soldier's 
battles. The battle smoke is absent from this book. Generals and 
their strategy and tactics get scant attention. Instead, Mr. Wiley 
centers his attention on the enlisted man. What did he have to eat? 
How was he disciplined and led? What did he do for fun, in between 
his battles? How did he behave, both on and off duty? What, in 
general, did he think about the war, about his officers, about the issues 
of the day, and about the enemies he was fighting? 

For his answers, Mr. Wiley has gone to the sources: to manuscript 
letters and diaries, to regimental histories, to published memoirs and 
correspondence, and the like. He has done a prodigious amount of 
work, and he has had the good sense to let Billy Yank speak for 
himself. If the voice is slightly confusing, now and then, it is prin- 
cipally because Billy Yank spoke with many voices. By turns he was 
smart and stupid, brave and cowardly, educated and illiterate; in some 
incarnations he was as good a soldier as any army ever had, and in 
others he was an undisciplined lout of no value to anyone. But what- 
ever he was—and he was a good deal of everything imaginable—Mr. 
Wiley has him in his book, and nobody will ever need to try to do 
this kind of job again. 

You get from this book, as you get from all really good books on 
the Civil War, an added dividend—an oblique but revealing picture 
of the lusty, growing, immature nation which created both the war 
and the armies that fought in it. Billy Yank may be recognizable as 
blood-brother to today’s American soldier, yet there is a difference, 
and the difference reflects the changes that have taken place in the 
nation in the last ninety years. We will never again muster an army 
that looks like the armies of 1861, and in that fact there is food for 
much reflection. 

In discussing The Life of Billy Yank it is of course impossible to 
avoid a comparison with Mr. Wiley’s earlier book, The Life of Johnny 
Reb, which did the same sort of job for the southern soldier. 
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This reviewer is filled with admiration for The Life of Billy Yank— 
indeed, he wishes he had written it himself—and yet he has a feeling 
that there was somehow a little more zest and gusto in Johnny Reb. 
Why that should be is very hard to say. Is it, perhaps, because of the 
fact that for all of his own variety the southern soldier was just a 
little more homogeneous than his northern counterpart—and, because 
of that fact, just a little easier to write about? Did he, perhaps, 
ab initio, gain Mr. Wiley’s affection just a little more than Billy 
Yank did? 

No matter. Comparisons are proverbially odious. The Life of Billy 
Yank is a good, rewarding book, a permanent addition to our body of 
Civil War literature. 


Washington, D. C. Bruce Catton 


Doctors in Blue: The Medical History of the Union Army in the Civil 
War. By George Worthington Adams. (New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1952. Pp. xii, 253. Illustrations, bibliography, ap- 
pendix. $4.00.) 


During the Civil War the Union Army reported 400,000 cases of 
wounds and injuries and about 6,000,000 cases of sickness. These 
figures included some 300,000 Union soldiers who lost their lives. 
Confederate attacks caused only a third of the deaths; disease ac- 
counted for the rest. Startling as these figures are, by comparison, 
they indicate the best record achieved by any army in a major war 
during the period 1815-1914. 

Dr. Adams says: “Behind the sickness and mortality statistics of 
the Civil War lie ignorance, stupidity, inefficiency and jealousy. But 
behind them also was to be seen earnestness, cooperative spirit, and 
great strides of scientific knowledge.” 

The Army Medical Department, like all branches of the military, 
entered the war unprepared, passed through a period of confusion, 
and finally emerged “a large smooth-functioning organization.” In 
January, 1861, the department consisted of ninety-eight doctors and 
had a six-months appropriation of $241,000. From these meager be- 
ginnings, the department expanded until in the last year of war more 
than eleven thousand doctors were on the roll and Congress granted 
it an appropriation of $20,489,000. 

Writing in a somewhat sober style, Dr. Adams rewards the reader 
with interesting accounts of the medical confusions of 1861; of the 


struggle between conservative Regulars and volunteer Reformers; of. 


the great army surgeons, Hammond, Wood, Barnes, and Letterman; 
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of the evolution of an ambulance system; of hospitals, nurses, and con- 
valescents; of wartime surgery and infections; of diseases and treat- 
ments; and of army sanitation and hygiene. 

“The medical and sanitary record of the Civil War,” states Dr. 
Adams, “was on the whole a good one.” He claims that by 1865 the 
Medical Department had developed “a system of hospitals more im- 
posing than anything seen down to that time”; a laudable field-relief 
system for the wounded; and an efficient medical supply organization. 
He contends that army doctors discovered that surgical infections 
might be kept from spreading if sanitary precautions were observed 
and that war experiences made operating surgeons out of a large 
number of rural physicians who had previously referred surgical cases 
to city specialists. Civilians, too, he says, come in for their share of 
honor through their work in the relief commissions, for they laid the 
foundations for the American Red Cross and the other great voluntary 
associations which are so characteristic of America today. 

Throughout the book there is probably an overglorification of the 
medical role played by the United States Sanitary Commission in 
comparison with that of the Army Medical Department. The sixteen 
pages of illustrations are well chosen, but they do not appear in the 
order given in the list of illustrations. Although the book is written 
from source materials, its value is somewhat lessened since it lacks 
documentation. Despite these few shortcomings, the statistical data 
concerning diseases and mortality as disclosed in the appendix, to- 
gether with an excellent bibliography and an adequate index, add 
greatly to a book which admirably fills a gap in medical history and 
should be read by every student of the Civil War. 


East Carolina College Ricuarp C. Topp 


Origins of the New South, 1877-1913. By C. Vann Woodward. A His- 
tory of the South, edited by Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton 
Coulter, Volume IX. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press and the Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1951. Pp. xv, 542. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$6.50. ) 

In this volume Mr. Woodward further substantiates his position 
as one of the most capable and realistic historians in the whole field 
of southern history. To the usual qualities of a trained scholar he 
brings unusual powers of perception and co-ordination. It is not the 
kind of book that will please those who like to emphasize the good 
and the beautiful and to minimize the unfavorable and the true. The 
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story is as honest as is humanly possible, and the conclusions reached 
are well substantiated by the evidence given. Anyone who tries to 
write honestly in the history of this period will inevitably find ma- 
terial and reach conclusions which will be displeasing to those who 
are prone to laud the policies and actions of our fathers. The period 
covered was one of despair and hope for the South. The characters 
who made the history were human beings faced with immediate and 
insuperable problems, and the selfishness, expediency, exploitation, 
and benevolence which characterized the period are revealed in this 
book. The background of the present South, so essential to an under- 
standing of the section today, is explained more effectively and 
realistically in this volume than in any that this writer has read. 

The term “New South” did not represent a place or a period but 
was primarily a slogan, a rallying cry, to popularize a South which 
was to win prosperity by copying the business and materialistic 
philosophy of the North. The “ambition of the South is to out- 
Yankee the Yankee,” said Henry Watterson in 1877, the year of the 
Compromise which is treated more fully by Woodward in Reunion 
and Reaction. The word “Bourbon,” so often used to designate those 
who were supposed to control the New South, is properly discarded 
because of the confusion and inconsistency with which it was used 
during the period. The use of “Solid South” is considered misleading 
because, while the racial issue usually made the section solid in na- 
tional elections, the cleavage on local social, economic, and political 
issues was enormous. 

The term “Redeemers” is appropriately used to designate those 
who rescued the South from the carpetbaggers and who remained in 
control for some years afterwards. They sought to realize enormous 
profits from railroading and industry under benevolent and _ sub- 
servient governments. While the new group possessed enough of 
the old planter class to give it respectability and win public confi- 
dence, the vast majority of the industrial leaders of the period came 
of nonslaveholding parents. They were often the same ones who 
sought to glorify the “Lost Cause,” and this policy served to strengthen 
their position as leaders of the new industry. While admitting that 
the South’s extreme poverty and need for capital made their program 
appear benevolent, Mr. Woodward, in viewing their work in the 
South as a whole, is inclined to disparage the motive of benevolence 
in carrying out their program. The Redeemers—and their spiritual 
successors—had more permanent influence on the South than the 
Republican Radicals or the leaders of the Confederacy because they 
“laid the foundations in matters of race, politics, economics, and law 
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for the modern South.” A long list of defalcations and financial loose- 
ness on the part of the Redeemers in various states causes the author 
to feel that their reputation for scrupulous honesty in the handling 
of public funds is hardly deserved. They, in most cases with honest 
intentions, promised “pure government first, free government after- 
wards,” but failed to give either. 

The farmer and the common man were “unredeemed.” “If Recon- 
struction ever set the bottom rail on top . . . Redemption seemed to 
leave little doubt that the bottom rail was still on the bottom.” In 
making this observation the author does not ignore other causes for 
the poverty of the lower classes. He demolishes the persistent idea 
that the end of slavery brought landholding and freedom to the poor 
whites. “The evils of land monopoly, absentee ownership, soil mining, 
and the one crop system, once associated with and blamed upon 
slavery, did not disappear with that institution but were instead, ag- 
gravated, intensified, and multiplied.” The lien system and share- 
cropping were “not a plot but a makeshift” that “grew out of the ruins 
of the old regime.” This new system, “together with the heritage of 
military defeat and pillage, would have been enough to keep genera- 
tions of Southern farmers in a slough of depression.” The convict 
lease system, the desertion of the Negro by his old Republican friends 
and even the northern churches, the widespread use of women and 
children in the new factories, and the frequent alliance between em- 
ployers and state governments to defeat the efforts of labor to organize 
are other topics treated under “Mudsills and Bottom Rails.” 

The idea of “caste as a method of social control” evolved as the 
common whites came more and more into conflict with the Negroes 
for wages and opportunities and as the whites of the upcountry rose 
and demanded the vote to protect themselves, especially during and 
after the time of the Farmers’ Alliance and Populism. This intensified 
hostility to the Negro reached its height in the decade at the turn 
of the century. The “Mississippi Plan” to eliminate the Negro as a 
voter was followed by all the states, and segregation laws and cus- 
toms became more general and rigid. The “Atlanta Compromise,” 
advanced by Booker T. Washington, had much influence in its pur- 
pose to “resolve the antagonisms, suspicions, and aspirations” of the 
Negro and the two groups of whites, North and South. Washington 
believed that if his fellow Negroes would quietly pursue education, 
personal worth, and material advance rather than political and social 
equality they would win the respect and co-operation of southern 
whites. To win the respect of northern investors and philanthropists 
and southern employers, he urged Negroes to rely upon paternalism 
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rather than labor unions, and thrift and virtue rather than agitation, 
to improve their position. Washington’s compromise was a modus 
vivendi in time and place. Practical, he simply did not emphasize 
ultimate aims. His philosophy was severely challenged by W. E. B. 
Du Bois, but Washington’s influence with his race was impregnable 
until after his death in 1915. 

The readability of a history book depends on the subject matter 
as well as on the writer. Telling a story based on the happenings in 
thirteen states leaves little time for lively personal portrayals or thrill- 
ing detail, but all of the writing in this book is good, and some of it 
approaches brilliance. The story at times is intricate because of the 
number of states involved and because the ways of politicians are 
bewildering, the machinations of businessmen difficult to decipher, 
and local and class cleavages confusing; but each chapter in con- 
structed with perception and skill which leaves the reader with a 
clear understanding of the subject. The chapter on “The Divided 
Mind of the South’"—divided between the new ideals of businessmen 
and developers and the “Lost Cause” of “warriors and orators”—is one 
of the best. If anyone doubts the colonial status of the New South, 
he should read the chapter on “The Colonial Economy.” In 1898 the 
Southern Development Association was formed with headquarters 
in New York “to promote the colonization and improvement of the 
South,” according to one of the organizers from Georgia. After re- 
viewing much convincing evidence, the author concludes: “Like re- 
publics below the Rio Grande the South was limited largely to the 
role of a producer of raw materials, a tributary of industrial powers, 
an economy dominated by absentee owners . . . with the attendant 
penalties of low wages, lack of opportunity, and poverty.” 

A significant southern progressive movement—for whites only—is 
realistically reviewed, and the efforts of northern philanthropists and 
certain liberal southern leaders to improve education, to restrict child 
labor, to improve farm methods, and to eradicate hookworm are given 
proper attention. An excellent chapter discusses literature, the con- 
ditions of higher education, and the great power of churches in the 
section. The volume ends with an account of the part played by the 
South in the electing of Woodrow Wilson in 1912 and the new posi- 
tion occupied by southern political leaders in national politics as a 
result of that election. 

There is little that deserves adverse criticism. A statement on page 
104 is misleading. The phrase “This Way Freemen” was the much 
emphasized slogan of the Virginia Conservative-Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1883 as an appeal to all Virginians to unite and overthrow what 
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they considered the tyranny of William Mahone. It was not pri- 
marily an appeal for Negro votes. The Democratic party in Virginia 
used the popular primary to choose state-wide candidates beginning 
in 1905, and because of the expense to the party and the candidates 
the primary was operated by the state after 1913 (p. 372). The con- 
vict lease system was abolished by Virginia in 1893 rather than later 
(p. 424). As a whole, this is one of the ablest and best volumes in 
an excellent series. It has an invaluable bibliography. 


Washington and Lee University ALLEN W. MoceER 


Business in the Gilded Age: The Conservatives’ Balance Sheet. By 
Edward C. Kirkland. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 
1952. Pp. ix, 59. $1.50.) 


Enlivened by some of that impishness which Kirkland and others 
ascribe to Charles Francis Adams, Jr., a keen analysis is here offered 
in three chapters provocatively titled: “The Bureaucrat Looks at the 
Businessman,” “The Moralist Looks at the Businessman,” “The Mirror 
Looks at the Businessman.” This series of special lectures was pre- 
sented at the University of Wisconsin, when the author was Kemper 
K. Knapp Visiting Professor of History, in the second semester of 
the academic year 1950-1951. The university sponsors these endeavors 
in the sage judgment that outstanding persons representing varied 
viewpoints (herein the conservative) can stimulate the imagination 
of the students and awaken in them sharper understanding of the 
privileges and responsibilities of Americans. Inasmuch as Americans 
have suffered from overstress of privileges and understress of respon- 
sibilities, the endeavor seems worthy. 

Mr. Kirkland’s contribution to further understanding stems from 
the revaluation of the 1865-1900 period on which he is presently en- 
gaged; he aims not so much to upset the concept of the meretricious 
character of the “Gilded Age” as to bring to bear upon it judgments 
of three conservative critics with a first-hand business acquaintance 
with this era. He selects for bureaucrat, Adams; for moralist, Godkin; 
and for mirror, Carnegie. 

To this reviewer a very common handicap of historians is the 
temptation to make simple explanations of complex phenomena. In 
this weakness the author does not here indulge. He analyzes the 
discontinuity, the paradoxical inconsistencies of thought and action 
of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., as the dilemmas of a man of order 
and science in an era of competition; Adams’ surrender to the doc- 
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trine of the survival of the fittest emerges as going beyond disillusion- 
ment into personal tragedy. In Edwin Lawrence Godkin as moralist, 
the author illustrates how early hopes of the American experiment 
gave way, one by one, until by 1898 Godkin was convinced that 
America was losing its distinction from Europe; she was surrendering 
to such evils as irresponsible wealth, class hatred, a huge navy, and 
thoughtless plunging into war. Thus, Godkin pretty much lost his 
faith in democracy “as a contributor to the world’s moral progress” 
(p. 40). 

Carnegie was chosen as “mirror” because his large output of essays 
provides students with an incomparable self-revelation of the busi- 
nessman. When Carnegie held the mirror up to business, he saw 
himself, largely a reflection of the past. But in judging American 
trends his glandular optimism “was no more fallible than the pessism 
of Adams or the anxiety of Godkin” (p. 49). All three of these con- 
servatives concluded that business of their era was “not all evil, loss, 
and hypocrisy” (p. 59). Unlike a recent popular statesman, vouchsafes 
Kirkland, they doubted that the people had the wisdom and strength 
to control blind economic forces, to choose goals and to reach them. 
The author concludes, “Perhaps their limitations were their strength” 
(p. 59). 


Philadelphia, Pa. JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 


The Golden Age of the New Orleans Theater. By John S. Kendall. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1952. Pp. xi, 624. 
Illustrations, bibliographical note. $8.00. ) 


This story of New Orleans drama begins, quite sketchily, with the 
French theaters of the 1790's, but soon centers on the English-language 
playhouses and traces their spotted histories down to the first World 
War. The author, a skilled journalist, has gathered a vast body of 
materials, from books, from local newspaper files, and from his own 
intimate association with stage people of the last years of the period. 

Here is a great wealth of information, made doubly attractive by a 
superb job of bookmaking. One by one, all the better known theaters 
of the Crescent City are treated, from the early Orleans and the his- 
toric St. Charles in the French Quarter to the later Varieties and the 
Academy. These houses, though they burned down with amazing 
regularity, challenged the best efforts of numerous ingenious, often 
hard-pressed managers, such as Noah Ludlow, Sol Smith, James Cald- 
well, Tom Placide, Ben DeBar, and David Bidwell. The actors and 
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actresses are listed with meticulous care, as are also the hundreds of 
plays they performed. Such men and women as the elder Booth, 
William Macready, Joseph Jefferson, Edwin Forrest, Charlotte Cush- 
man, Fanny Elssler, and Fanny Davenport, besides hundreds of others, 
played on these boards everything from Shakespeare to Mazeppa and 
The Drunkard. And to vary the offering, at irregular intervals ap- 
peared Jenny Lind, Celeste the Dancer, the Campbell Minstrels, Mas- 
ter Diamond, Jim Crow Rice, the Spaulding and Rogers Circus, and 
dozens of other semidramatic attractions. Theater after theater, sea- 
son after season, generation after generation of stage people crowd 
the pages of this book. Even door receipts, stage dimensions, family 
relationships, and runs for plays are methodically recorded. 

The very vastness of these riches proves somewhat embarrassing 
to the reader. Certainly the important facts and the big moments 
in the story of New Orleans drama are here. But they are all but 
buried in an unbelievable mass of less significant materials, often with 
no guiding pattern or scale of values. Why should such actors as 
King and Robinson be included when no further identification is pos- 
sible? Why should the nine-night run of Yankee Hill at the St. Charles 
be recorded with no attempt to draw this detail into comparative 
relationships? And again, to interpret to the best advantage even the 
usable facts in this rich collection, the reader needs more significant 
patterns than the mere rise and fall of successive playhouses. Per- 
haps the author might have labeled some of the tendencies and eras, 
might have grouped details to suggest meanings. The fact that the 
sections and chapters are merely numbered rather than appropriately 
titled adds to the impression of details and lack of pattern. 

But frequently the author rises above the confusion of minutiae 
that sometimes threatens. He is at his best in treating the adventures 
of Lola Montez, the career of Manager Ben DeBar, the last appear- 
ance of Fanny Elssler, Master Diamond’s challenge that made dance 
history, or Charlotte Cushman’s change from opera to drama. Mr. 
Kendall’s poker-face style simplifies and beautifully humanizes these 
highly dramatic scenes that carry their own emotional and imaginative 
power. 

The all-inclusiveness of The Golden Age of the New Orleans 
Theater, while at times disconcerting, is yet its chief virtue. With its 
excellent index, it becomes at once a major source book of information 
about everything associated with the drama of the time and place. 
It is indispensable to libraries and to all those concerned with the 
men and women who made New Orleans famous wherever the 
English-language drama was played. 

University of Texas Pure GRAHAM 
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South Carolina: A Short History, 1520-1948. By David Duncan Wal- 
lace. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 195]. 
Pp. xii, 753. Maps, appendices, bibliography. $7.50.) 


In 1934 Professor David Duncan Wallace of Wofford College pub- 
lished his monumental three-volume History of South Carolina. This 
is perhaps the best history of a southern state ever written. It is the 
fruit of long years of research in the annals of the South’s most unique 
commonwealth. Economic, social, cultural, and religious factors are 
stressed as well as military and political affairs. Unlike many state 
historians, the author of this work did not neglect the recent past. He 
gave as much space to the times of Ben Tillman and Cole Blease as 
he did the times of Rutledge, Calhoun, and Hampton. Although he 
loved South Carolina, he was not uncritical of its past. He did not 
evade the unpleasant or the tragic. He deferred to the South Caro- 
lina sense of reticence only to the extent of not publishing the names 
of members of the white caste reputed to have Negro blood. 

For a variety of reasons Professor Wallace’s volumes have not 
gained the recognition they deserve. Many persons ignore them be- 
cause of their bulk, because of a supplementary volume containing 
biographies of hundreds of unimportant persons, and because these 
volumes bear the imprint of an obscure publisher. The publisher 
failed to give the author the sort of editorial assistance a nonprofes- 
sional writer should expect. The sentence structure is difficult, and 
prolix documentary digests burden the narrative. 

Despite the author’s magnificent display of scholarship, his volumes 
are too local in their interest to appeal to renders who do not look 
upon history from the South Carolina viewpoint. The author ac- 
cepted without explanation the genteel traditions of his province and 
its attitude on race. 

On the other hand, South Carolinians in large numbers have never 
learned to appreciate his type of devotion to their interests. They are 
no more inclined today to read Wallace than their ancestors were 
inclined a hundred years ago to read William Gilmore Simms. Wil- 
liam P. Trent tells sad tales of the neglect of Simms; similar tales 
can be told of the neglect of Wallace. The bitter inference is that 
Wallace, like Simms, made a mistake in exerting his prodigious talents 
in favor of an unappreciative people. 

South Carolina: A Short History is designed to remedy the short- 
comings of the work published in 1934. It does not succeed entirely 
in doing this. The style is dull; the sentence structure is difficult; 
and too often whole chapters consist of jottings only part of which 
bear on the chapter titles. The book contains 753 big pages, which 
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means that it is not “short” in the usual meaning of that word. It 
could have been made “short,” and incidentally more readable, by 
the omission of undigested material and by eschewing overexactness 
in the presentation of statistics. Moreover, the book in one respect 
relapses from the high standards of its three-volume predecessor. 
Less than one hundred of its many pages are given to the seventy- 
seven years since Reconstruction. This unfortunate fact is probably 
the result of the death of Professor Wallace four months before the 
book was completed. 

The author took a narrow view of the state on whose history he 
spent his great energies. He was too restrained to accept South 
Carolina at its own evaluation. He did not indulge in eulogies of 
departed heroes. On the other hand, he was not enough of an artist 
to write South Carolina history without apologies. He moralized over 
the past instead of performing the amoral function of enlightenment. 
His standards were those of the conventional southern progressive 
and educated Methodist of the late nineteenth century; he was domi- 
nated by a genteel puritanism. He believed in the New South con- 
cept, with the conviction that there should be progress out of a dark 
past of sectionalism, agrarianism, and slavery into a bright future of 
national unity, industrial development, and political and social equality 
among whites. The result is that Professor Wallace found much in 
the South Carolina past over which to grieve. 

The author, in a most unphilosophical fashion, scolded South Caro- 
lina for the many times it failed to live up to his standards. His intol- 
erance of the ways of the past makes the reader feel that the author 
believed that his state would have been better off had it had no 
history to write. He registered his dislike of snobbery, oligarchy, 
demagogy, miscegenation, sectional intolerance, drunkenness, lawless- 
ness, laziness, and the other sins of South Carolinians. He dis- 
approved of the state church and of the concentration of power in 
the hands of the Charleston aristocracy. To him the capital crime 
was the importation of Negroes because of the handicaps their pres- 
ence imposed upon the development of white democracy. To him 
the most important movement in the state’s history was the struggle 
of the inhabitants of upper South Carolina to win political equality 
with the men of the low country. 

Professor Wallace was especially hard on the South Carolina leaders 
of the 1830-1860 period. His sympathies were with William Gregg, 
Benjamin F. Perry, James L. Petigru, and other minority leaders of 
those years, rather than with the majority party of Calhoun and 
Francis W. Pickens. He even had a kind word for the Grimké sisters. 
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South Carolina in the ante-bellum period, he believed, cherished an 
obsolete economic order devoted to the one-crop system, land butch- 
ery, and an aversion for industry. Politically the state had ceased to 
grow because it bound itself to slavery and such “impossible ideas” 
as nullification and secession. Its mind was “a foetus in a bottle.” 
Calhoun defied the course of human history by imposing a “deaden- 
ing rigidity” upon the politics of his state. Slavery is interpreted as 
“the real and ultimate issue”; had this institution been menaced by 
state authority instead of by federal authority, Professor Wallace be- 
lieved, Calhoun would have been an ardent nationalist. 

The author accepted so completely the New South view of his state’s 
history that he ignored such revisionist historians as Frank L. Owsley, 
Donald Davidson, and Lewis C. Gray. He accepted the old-fashioned 
view that the nonslaveholders were oppressed by the slave system. 
Although he explained the work of agricultural reformers, he did not 
stress their influence in bringing about an agricultural regeneration. 
He regarded as the main cause of the westward migrations of South 
Carolinians the alleged evils of the state’s economy. He overempha- 
sized the opposition of the planters to industrial expansion and their 
contempt for the merchant class. 

Professor Wallace sustained his interpretation of his state’s history 
with courage, broad knowledge, and acumen. He was not always 
harsh in dealing with men whose standards were not the same as 
his own. He wrote eloquently of the virtues of colonial governors. 
He was fair to the Tories. He paid tribute to the Huguenot and 
German element in the population. His chapters on religious de- 
velopment are significant additions to the understanding of southern 
history. His chapters on social history are charming. Despite his 
sympathies for the common white man, he portrayed the virtues of 
the aristocrats. Despite his love of Wade Hampton, he was scrupu- 
lously honest in his treatment of Tillman and Blease. 

The most original and amusing sections of South Carolina: A Short 
History are those in which Professor Wallace rapped the knuckles of 
historians who wrote before him. On his list of offenders are such 
lights of southern historiography as General Edward McCrady, Father 
Shirley C. Hughson, Dr. Arthur H. Hirsch, and Professor Ulrich B. 
Phillips as well as such humble persons as David Duncan Wallace 
and Francis B. Simkins. 


Longwood College Francis B. Srumxkins 
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Georgia Journalism, 1763-1950. By Louis Turner Griffith and John Er- 
win Talmadge. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1951. Pp. 
x, 413. Illustrations. $6.00.) 


The division of writing in this book is more exact than is indicated 
above. The “Contents” lists the sections as follows: “History of Geor- 
gia Newspapers,” by Mr. Talmadge; “The Georgia Press Association: A 
Chronological History” and “Georgia Newspapers, 1950: An Annotated 
Listing,” both by Mr. Griffith. The last also contains an occasional 
paper which has vanished in the years. 

Mr. Talmadge says in his portion of an introductory “Author's Ac- 
knowledgements”: “The first part of this book is not offered as the 
full story of Georgia newspapers. A vast amount of research must 
be done on individual editors and papers before such a history can 
be written.” One cannot hold him too strictly to account conse- 
quently, but one nevertheless wonders about some errors and omis- 
sions. For an example of the first, Sequoya’s phonetic system was not 
concluded successfully in 1825; it was given to the Cherokees in 1821. 
For one of the second, there is the puzzling omission of any mention 
of the organization of the Southern Associated Press, in which Georgia 
newspapermen took a prominent part. 

I should say for Mr. Talmadge, however, that he has given his 
readers much interesting and colorful material about the editors and 
their quarrels with each other and members of their public. “For all 
his bias,” he states, “the early Georgia editor was usually a man of 
courage and resourcefulness.” He was occasionally beaten and car- 
ried at times, not one, but two pistols for his protection. “It was a 
hazardous occupation—one likely to attract and develop rare per- 
sonalities.” 

Mr. Griffith’s sections of the book do not cover so extensive an area 
as that of Mr. Talmadge, who weaves into his narrative certain aspects 
of state and national history. Mr. Griffith used primarily the reports 
and publications of the Press Association, and confines his writing to 
the activities of it and its members. In such a year as 1926, when no 
report was apparently published, his material is consequently scant. 

The book is sponsored by the Georgia Press Association and pos- 
sibly answers the purpose the association had in mind. Those who 
wish to use it for other reasons will find that it suffers from a lack of 
documentation, an index, and a list of all the papers, daily and weekly, 
with dates. It is, the jacket says, the “first history of Georgia jour- 
nalism.” It is unfortunate that more care was not exercised in both 
the planning and the execution of the assignment. 


University of Chattanooga Grtpert E. Govan 
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Graveyard of the Atlantic: Shipwrecks of the North Carolina Coast. 
By David Stick. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1952. Pp. ix, 276. Illustrations, end maps, bibliography. 
$5.00. ) 


The entire coast of North Carolina between Cape Fear to the south 
and Currituck Beach to the north well deserves to be called a grave- 
yard for ships. Of this area, however, the most dreaded single spot 
is Cape Hatteras with its ever-dangerous Diamond Shoals pushing 
far seaward. Here is what for centuries seafaring men in their fear 
and awe have called the “Graveyard of the Atlantic.” 

One would imagine that mariners would go to any extent to avoid 
this particular piece of coastline, but, rather, they have persisted in 
risking vessels and lives here. The siren’s call has been the Gulf 
Stream which in good weather provides a considerable saving of time 
not only for coastal craft but also for ships bound to or from Europe. 

Sailing ships of former years were almost completely at the mercy 
of storms along this treacherous coast where at best shore-based life- 
saving facilities were too often inadequate. Today, however, power- 
ful engines in ships and improved and modernized lifesaving equip- 
ment have done much to overcome the forces of nature. Now there 
is only an occasional shipwreck along this coast. Storms will prob- 
ably never again be as disastrous in their effects as those of 1893 in 
which fourteen ships were wrecked in a few days’ time. 

The author has done an excellent job in covering the period 1526- 
1946 and in recording the fate of more than six hundred vessels that 
were totally lost in the Graveyard of the Atlantic. Other hundreds 
presumed lost off the banks and listed as “Lost at sea—never heard 
from” are omitted. One might expect such a book to be too much 
of a mere listing of statistical material, but Mr. Stick has selected his 
material well and has shown remarkable discretion in knowing where 
to enlarge and where to contract his descriptions. All is written in 
an interesting and near fictional style which causes the reader to 
feel the terror of the shipwrecked as well as the determination and 
sometimes helpless feeling of the lifesaving personnel. The editorial 
work is excellent; the illustrations and end maps add much to the 
narrative. 

Within the covers of this small book one will find nearly every 
aspect of the various perils at sea: hurricanes, strong winds, storms, 
collisions, explosions, swamped unseaworthy craft, and the mistakes 
of ignorant mariners, as well as sinkings during the Civil War (includ- 
ing the famous Monitor) and torpedoings during World War II. There 
are also many dramatic instances of the tragedies occurring to pas- 
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sengers and crew, of the profits for some in wrecked cargoes, and of 
tremendous heroism on the part of individuals ashore as well as aboard 
doomed ships. 

This book will have especial appeal to all persons who are interested 
in the sea and to the residents of the outer banks of the North Caro- 
lina coast. The ancestors of many of the latter settled here after be- 
ing shipwrecked and saved from the Graveyard of the Atlantic. 


U. S. Naval Academy Wiu1aM W. JerFRies 


States’ Laws on Race and Color. Compiled and edited by Pauli Mur- 
ray. (N.p.: [Woman’s Division of Christian Service, Board of 
Missions and Church Extension, Methodist Church, 420 Plum 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio], 1950. Pp. x, 746. Appendices. $4.00.) 


In this volume the author has made a useful compilation of inter- 
national, federal, territorial, state, and municipal statutes. The body 
of the treatise lists state by state the general statutes concerning 
every phase of the race problem with respect to Negroes, Mongolians, 
and Indians. Included is the important labor legislation of the last 
two decades. The only oversight appears to be in the field of mob 
violence, where most of the state legislation concerning lynching was 
omitted. The case material contained in the introductory scope note, 
scattered annotations, and last two appendices is well presented and 
shows a thorough knowledge of the legal problems involved. A bet- 
ter case than Henderson v. United States could scarcely have been 
selected to present the Negro’s attitude toward segregation. This 
book would be a valuable addition to the library of any student of 
the race problem as well as a useful reference work for lawyers. 

The author is in agreement with the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in its fight to bring an immediate 
end to segregation all over the country through a campaign in the 
courts. There can be no doubt that the Negro has gained much by 
this effort. The attitude of the Supreme Court is reflected in the fact 
that every important decision since Grovey v. Townsend in 1935 has 
been in the Negro’s favor. However, it must be remembered that 
court decisions cannot change a people’s mores overnight. The diffi- 
culties in the way of an immediate abolishment of all racial barriers 
are usually ignored by those who would strike down segregation 
in toto. In this volume there is no suggestion which would help the 
South adjust itself in unsegregated chaos created by decisions of 
judges. A gradual approach would seem to offer a better solution. 


University of North Carolina Cuar.es S. MANGUM, JR. 
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Fifty Years of American Education: A Historical Review and Critical 
Appraisal. By Edgar W. Knight. (New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1952. Pp. viii, 484. $4.75.) 


To write “a historical review and critical appraisal” of a half cen- 
tury of American education is no easy task. The scholar who under- 
takes it must be a philosopher, as well as a historian and educator. 
Fortunately Professor Knight is competent in all three of these areas 
and brings to his task the historian’s scholarship, the educator’s under- 
standing, and the philosopher’s wisdom. The result is a volume which 
enables the contemporary historian to understand more fully our 
American scene and some of its problems. The volume is especially 
timely because it throws light on one of the great issues of our day. 
At a time when there is so much criticism of our system of education, 
this volume, which furnishes background for the development of 
American education, gives us a basis for understanding some of the 
issues involved. 

In the opening chapter the author compares conditions in 1900 
with those in 1950 and points out that during this period the num- 
ber of pupils in free public elementary and secondary education 
increased from about fifteen million to twenty-five million. Enrollment 
in higher educational institutions increased from less than 250,000 to 
about 2,500,000. Later chapters supply statistics on other important 
aspects of education. The reader who likes a smooth, easy style may 
be annoyed by details; but those who regard sound information as 
necessary to an understanding of the issues will welcome this treat- 
ment. 

The chapters on “The Expanding Common School,” “Education 
for All American Youth,” and “Democracy Enters College” are, by 
this reviewer, considered especially valuable for an understanding 
of our system of education. The author attaches great importance 
to the elementary school as a “constituent part of American culture.” 
He says, “Born in poverty and obscurity, nurtured in its infancy by 
crumbs from the tables of charity and philanthropy, at times exploited 
by designing politicians and narrow ecclesiastics, the American com- 
mon elementary school gradually gained sufficient strength to demand 
and get better care . . . at mid twentieth century it was the largest 
single public enterprise of the American people” (p. 31). 

One interesting part of the book deals with the American mania 
for degrees, including honorary Ph.D. degrees. There is a good dis- 
cussion of medical, engineering, dental, legal, and teacher education 
in which the author emphasizes the struggle for higher standards. 
The chapter on “Teachers and Teaching” treats such problems as 
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teacher shortage, low salaries, “pure history” bills, and “monkey Bills,” 
as well as other patriotic and religious issues. 

The reviewer recommends this volume to the scholar and to the 
general reader as well, for here is a record of democracy at work on 
one of its greatest problems, that of preparing people for citizenship 
in a democracy. The American people through their schools have 
come to grips with that important issue and during the past half cen- 
tury have made much progress toward finding solutions. Yet in 1952 
professional educators and interested laymen are still at work on the 
gigantic problem of improving the quality of American citizenship 
by providing schools which offer equal educational opportunities ade- 
quate to the needs of all American children. 


George Peabody College for Teachers FREMONT P. Wintu 


Storm over Savannah: The Story of Count d'Estaing and the Siege of 
the Town in 1779. By Alexander A. Lawrence. (Athens: Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 220. End maps, illustrations, 
appendix, notes, bibliography. $3.50.) 


Taking a new approach to an often passed-over episode in earlier 
southern history, the author makes a wholly skillful use of a body of 
hitherto unavailable facts. Mr. Lawrence, attorney and president of 
the Georgia Historical Society, adds to a good working knowledge of 
his state’s background a period of concentrated study of European 
sources, and the result is a solid and generally happy contribution 
to the colonial story. 

A great deal was at issue when a strong French fleet swung in 
toward the Georgia shore late in 1779, carrying 4,000 men and sup- 
plies, ready to work with the revolting colonists against their English 
rulers. Britain’s power in the South hung in the balance; had George 
III's forces fallen, the English cause would have suffered badly. 

As Mr. Lawrence notes, there was good reason for the firing of 
the Tower guns in London when the French-American allies gave 
way; the English victory “steeled the Ministry in its decision to con- 
tinue the effort to subdue America.” In the words of a royal gover- 
nor, Savanah’s loss would have meant that the American colonies 
were lost to England. Here is a strong southern counterpart of the 
efforts of Lafayette and others in behalf of the to-be-United States, 
though the sequel was, of course, a rather different one. 

In Paris the author has gone to the Archives Nationales and the 
Library of the Service Hydrographique de la Marine, to find 2,000 
pages of records, journals, letters, diaries, and commentaries, listed 
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in closely packed pages of valuable bibliography. He was particularly 
fortunate, it would seem, in locating the manuscript “observations” 
of Charles-Henri, Comte d’Estaing, commander of the French land 
and sea forces at the siege, written soon after the events, in sharp 
and pungent style. 

It is a lively body of facts that Mr. Lawrence has gathered, and 
his cast of characters has zest and a certain flavor of action and in- 
dividuality—men famous in French naval episodes, handsome court 
figures whose best fighting was sometimes done in the boudoir, youths 
eventually to take larger roles in the French Revolution and the era 
that followed. The author manages, too, to pay a delayed tribute to 
Colonel John Maitland, 71st Regiment of Scotch Foot. The author 
considers Maitland a “martyr of the siege,” who suffered the fate of 
“most British heroes of the American Revolution—unrecognized in this 
country, forgotten at home.” Even Maitland’s grave has been lost. 

Mr. Lawrence’s major figure, however, is his Comte d’Estaing, Vice 
Admiral of France, a delicate, weak-faced individual but a man of 
fierce energy and determination. “Avie de gloire,” one man termed 
him; General Henry Lee considered no one on earth “more obedient 
to the calls of duty, connected with the prospect of increasing his 
personal fame”! But Mr. Lawrence gives M. d’Estaing his mili- 
tary due. 

Wisely the author has not attempted to weigh down his subject; 
the text covers 153 tightly filled pages, with full indications as to 
sources for further inquiry. Now and then his attempts at populariz- 
ing his data seem forced—“a glittery galaxy of soldiers,” as an ex- 
ample; and at some points he overstates his case. The siege, he says, 
has “qualities of drama and color unmatched elsewhere in American 
history,” which seems an overbroad statement. In places, too, the 
book tends to fall between two stools, that of full historical analysis 
and that of a volume for the casual reader. In the main, however, 
Mr. Lawrence has achieved his purpose, and well. 


New Orleans, Louisiana Harnetr T. KANE 


Valley Forge: The Making of an Army. By Alfred Hoyt Bill. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. xii, 259. Maps, bibli- 
ography. $3.50.) 

In November, 1776, Washington was retreating with a defeated 
and diminishing army to the doubtful protection of the Delaware. 
In July, 1778, “after two years maneuvering and undergoing the 
strangest vicissitudes, that perhaps ever attended any one contest 
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since the creation, both parties are brought back to the very point 
they set out from, and that which was the offending party in the 
beginning is now reduced to the spade and pick-axe for defense.” In 
this way Washington described how his now veteran army had once 
more returned to the Hudson. The results of these twenty-one months 
of campaigning represent an outstanding achievement in military 
leadership. This is the period examined by Mr. Bill in Valley Forge. 

The purpose of his study is not merely to tell once again the ordeal 
of Valley Forge, but to examine and clarify the sequence of military 
events of which it was the central phase. Weak though Washington’s 
army became, his disposition of it restricted the enemy to little more 
than the actual territory he occupied and made his subsistence a mat- 
ter of considerable difficulty. We are made to realize why Howe's 
victories were barren ones both strategically and politically. In sum- 
marizing Washington’s leadership throughout this desperate period 
Mr. Bill concludes that “by that course, desperate though it had been, 
he had nullified the effect of the capture of his country’s capital, its 
largest and richest city; he had prevented the British from dominating 
the central states, as otherwise they might easily have done; he had, 
for all practical purposes, reduced their superior army to the condition 
of a beleaguered garrison; and he had finally compelled them to 
abandon even the meagre gains that a whole year’s campaigning had 
won them. For the fourth time in eighteen months they were in full 
retreat across New Jersey.” Though the fruits of these achievements 
were not immediately realized, it was, nevertheless, a decisive turning 
point in the American Revolution. Mr. Bill’s treatment enables one 
to see the war whole, and in seeing how the different episodes fit into 
a pattern we are able to understand and appreciate the magnitude of 
Washington’s accomplishment. 

But although the aim of the author is to avoid episodic treatment 
in favor of an examination of the campaign as a whole, the best part 
of the book consists of the chapters on Valley Forge itself. The drama 
and the heroism of that experience are nowhere better described. 
The familiar ingredients are there—the peril, the destitution, the in- 
trigue—but the old story is handled with a new insight. A new army 
of high quality emerges from that dreadful winter, and we are made 
to see how it was accomplished. 

In spite of the general excellence of the book—or perhaps because 
of it—there will be many readers who will deplore the absence of 
references and footnotes. Many interesting and pertinent quotations 
are employed, but the source of none of them is given. This is a pity, 
because Mr. Bill’s handling of some matters and some personalities— 
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such as the “Conway Cabal,” Arthur Lee, Gates, Mifflin, and the 
Continental Congress—makes his reader wish to know, conveniently, 
the sources of his data. Even though Mr. Bill does not pretend to 
have discovered new information, but to have arranged old facts into 
new patterns and so to have extracted new meanings from them, still 
the authority of his treatment would be increased, and the validity 
of his interpretation would be more obvious, if he had cited his sources. 
This may appear to be a small criticism of a very good book, but this 
reader will not likely be the only one who will conclude that a colorful 
account of a critical era would be improved if the scholarship which 
is certainly in it were made not only apparent, but evident. 


Davidson College Frontis W. JOHNSTON 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume V, 25 February 1781 to 20 
May 1781. Edited by Julian P. Boyd, Lyman H. Butterfield, and 
Mina R. Bryan. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. 
Pp. xxxv, 705. Illustrations, appendix. $10.00.) 


If this volume of the Papers may be said to have a leitmotif, it is 
the adversity “of an unprepared [people] who have the war now 
for the first Time seriously fixed in their Country,” to use Jefferson’s 
own words to Lafayette on March 12, 1781. The documents covering 
the spring of this year contain little information of encouragement to 
the American cause, and the accumulation of misfortune can be ex- 
plained to a considerable degree in terms of too little and almost too 
late in a war which had been remote from Virginia until 1780. The 
expedition against Portsmouth to capture Benedict Arnold had to be 
abandoned; the British in control of the Chesapeake raided the Tide- 
water country far up the rivers; the Commissioner of the Virginia 
War Office was forced to resign because of neglect of duty; General 
William Phillips captured Petersburg to climax his invasion of the 
James Valley, and the state naval vessels were captured or destroyed 
at Osborne’s. On May 15 Governor Jefferson left Richmond to join 
the General Assembly which had adjourned to meet in Charlottes- 
ville. The next day Washington wrote of his forthcoming meeting 
with Rochambeau to “settle a plan of Campaign,” but there was no 
certainty that it would mean concerted action against the enemy in 
Virginia. The arrival of the youthful Lafayette in advance of his 
detachment was one of the few sources of reassurance. Yet in the 
face of disaster Jefferson could refer the Virginia House of Delegates 
confidently to the final ratification of the Articles of Confederation, 
“by which a firm bond of Union is drawn on these states, . . . and 
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our enemies deprived of their only remaining hope.” If this assertion 
was not merely wishful thinking, the Papers suggest the opportunity 
for further study of great leadership in relation to principles and con- 
viction as well as to the assessment of men and events. 

The chief actors in this volume provide the makings of a vivid 
historical and biographical essay replete with conflicting personalities, 
with plot and counterplot; and the author would be greatly aided by 
the editorial notes in analyzing the succession of events, plumbing 
the depths and shoals of the characters, and evaluating the outcome. 
Indeed, a moving historical drama might be written from these docu- 
ments if the dramatist were willing to let the historical persons speak 
in their own words as much as possible. Governor Jefferson, whose 
first duty is to protect Virginia, is depending upon General Von Steu- 
ben’s military capacity to parry the thrusts of the enemy but at the 
same time is seeking to strengthen Greene’s hand in North Carolina 
to forestall a British invasion of Virginia from the south. Lack of 
direct information from Greene complicates the governor’s decisions 
and heightens the friction between military and civil authority. 
Steuben is angered by the refusal of his request for 2,000 militia to 
march to the aid of Greene who thinks he can divert the enemy from 
Virginia by marching southward. But the main plot of the drama 
is acted out in Virginia. In the early scenes the béte noire, Benedict 
Arnold, is in the background, threatening an offensive from Ports- 
mouth, raiding property along the James, and seizing slaves at “West- 
over,” the home of Mrs. Mary Willing Byrd, first cousin of Mrs. Arnold. 
Out of this incident comes the flag of truce granted by Steuben for 
the return of Mrs. Byrd’s slaves and the notorious “Affair of Westover,” 
recounted fully for the first time by the editors, with supporting docu- 
ments as Appendix I of this volume. As Arnold passes off stage he is 
succeeded by the haughty and insolent General Phillips, whose double 
standards in the application of the rules of war make for mounting 
tension between him and Jefferson during the British advance on 
Petersburg where Phillips’ sudden death occurs. 

The reader who scans Volumes IV and V page by page will be 
impressed by the multiplicity of detail which cleared through the 
governor's office and received the personal attention of Jefferson. 
This burden of the executive is advantageous to the historian in 
bringing together in the Papers a wealth of information on all phases 
of the war in Virginia, thanks to the thorough work of the editors. A 
“total war” effort was just as much the objective of the leaders during 
the critical months of 1780-1781 as we became familiar with it in the 
early 1940’s on a larger scale, and “business as usual” was likewise 
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difficult to combat. Letters reporting disaffection against the pro- 
longed struggle, illicit trade with the enemy, and interference with 
the draft are counterbalanced by accounts of the enthusiasm of 
volunteers, and indispensable production of Hunter’s Iron Works, 
and the sacrifice of the militia as well as the regulars. “Our County | 
Men,” wrote Miles King from Hampton on March 27, “Is as willing | 
as ever to Step forth when assisted. The Number of the Enemy dont | 
discourage us, but what we Want is Men to Stand by us.” It is local 
testimony of this kind from the ordinary citizen and countryman that 
more than justifies the broad coverage of this edition. Although the 
prosecution of the war commanded Jefferson’s attention most of the 
time, other pursuits more congenial to his nature were not entirely 
lacking, for example, his instructions to the Virginia commissioners 
for surveying the Pennsylvania-Virginia boundary, and his interest 
in Ebenezer Hazard’s project for a collection of American state papers. 

The amount of historical research which Mr. Boyd and his associates 
have undertaken to buttress their edition provides a rich supplement 
to the documents, and the editorial notes are frequently enforced by 
quotations from related sources. Thus in the note to George Weedon’s 
letter to Jefferson of April 21 concerning a British raid on one of 
Washington’s plantations during which Lund Washington offered the 
enemy refreshments “to prevent a conflagration,” the editors quote 
the general's rebuke to Lund that “it would have been a less painful 
circumstance to me to have heard, that ... they had burnt my 
House, and laid the Plantation in ruins.” There are several penetrating 
editorial comments on the military judgment of Steuben and Greene 
in which the latter especially comes off poorly in light of the cumula- 
tive evidence. But the crowning editorial achievement in this volume 
is the historical essay on “The Affair of Westover,” already mentioned, 
for its well-balanced narrative, careful weighing of conflicting evidence, 
and literary excellence. It will appeal to a wide range of readers 
beyond the historical specialist. 


Institute of Early American History Lester J. CAPPON 
and Culture 


Thomas Jefferson: A Biography. Volumes I and II. By Nathan Schach- 
ner. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. xiii, 
vii, 1070. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $12.00.) 


By virtue of his research for biographies of Alexander Hamilton 
and Aaron Burr and twenty years of painstaking study in the many 
Jefferson sources Nathan Schachner was exceptionally well prepared 
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to write a biography of Thomas Jefferson. The author found Jefferson 
not only the most fascinating but also the most difficult figure in 
American history to write about adequately. Jefferson’s long life 
spanned the birth and establishment of a new nation, and Jefferson 
contributed as much if not more to both than any other man. He was 
the most complex, versatile, and many-sided man of his era and, hav- 
ing taken all knowledge as his province, he did supremely well in 
nearly everything he undertook. 

One can see and feel the author's high regard for and sympathy 
with his subject as he describes Jefferson presiding at the birth pangs 
of a nation and guiding its development along the broad vistas of 
democracy. Jefferson “wrote with clarity and precision, and phrases 
tipped with immortality rolled happily from his pen. The mot juste, 
the pregnant apothegm and the ringing affirmation may be culled from 
every page. His contributions to political philosophy were many and 
various, and have formed a significant underpinning to any under- 
standing of America. He was an educator par excellence, and no 
one has done more to set this country upon the path of the free and 
universal diffusion of knowledge.” And he was one of the most 
powerful advocates of religious liberty and the eternal freedom of 
the human mind. Furthermore, Jefferson was an architect, land- 
scape gardener, scientific agriculturalist, inventor, and scientist. But 
more than all that the author found Jefferson “a warm blooded pas- 
sionate sensitive human being” with faults as well as virtues. “He 
could be rigorously logical, and simultaneously wildly inconsistent”; 
a proud aristocrat and a spokesman for the common man; a rigid 
economist and a spendthrift; a local, provincial leader and an advo- 
cate of intense nationalism, possibly of internationalism; a pacifist 
and yet a bold and aggressive fighter, especially against weak foes; 
an advocate of the inalienable right of revolution who could and did 
ruthlessly suppress attempts at revolution; a wild-eyed visionary and 
yet a practical realist. 

Schachner believes that Jefferson was so important in American 
government and society that no one can really understand America as 
it was and is without a study of Jefferson’s philosophy and work. One 
must know Jefferson to see the meaning of state rights versus central- 
ization, war versus peace, government control versus laissez faire, 
debit spending versus a balanced budget, and strict versus loose con- 
struction of the Constitution concerning the powers of Congress or 
of the President to seize the steel industry. Such was the author’s 
general approach. What of his specific findings and interpretations? 

Schachner emphasizes Jefferson’s contributions to the American 
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ideal of democracy. Jefferson studied historical instances of the 
power of the people to depose their rulers and of colonies to renounce 
allegiance to their mother country and to assume their independence, 
And he incorporated his findings and views in the Declaration of 
Independence, his draft of a constitution for Virginia, and his reforms 
in the Virginia state government where they have continued to shape 
American thought and action. Schachner tells most interestingly the 
story of the Adams-Jefferson controversy about the writing of the 
Declaration and sides with Jefferson in every particular. He points 
out, however, the inconsistency in Jefferson’s position on suffrage. In 
the draft of a state constitution Jefferson seemed to favor universal 
manhood suffrage, but in regard to the framework of the federal 
government Jefferson favored an appointive upper house because, 
said he, “Choice by the people themselves is not generally distinguished 
for its wisdom”; hence, he “could submit tho’ not so willingly to an 
appointment for life, or to anything rather than a mere creation by & 
dependence on the people.” Schachner also finds that Jefferson was a 
precursor of Frederick Jackson Turner in his thesis of the importance 
of free land on American democracy. 

The author accepts the general view that Jefferson believed in a 
weak executive but points out that Jefferson was willing to change 
his views and tactics to meet new conditions and situations. He did 
not hesitate to invoke the power of the government in order to limit | 
property rights for the benefit of human rights but would not inter- 
vene if there was danger that intervention would infringe on human 
rights. 

The author pronounces Jefferson an able and effective minister to 
France. Jefferson did much to further American interests, and was 
much more continentally minded when abroad than when at home. 
As Secretary of State Jefferson was “truly great” and forged instru- 
ments and laid down general principles to guide the future policy of 
the United States in international affairs. The author's over-all evaiua- 
tion of Jefferson is high, but Schachner does not hesitate to condemn 
Jefferson's policies when he thinks they were incorrect. 

More errors have found their way into the book than should have 
been permitted. Some are insignificant, others are serious. A few 
examples will suffice. The law of descent in Negro slavery was 
through the mother not the father. It was North Carolina not South 
Carolina that made the first move toward independence, and the 
state instructed its delegates to concur in, not to proclaim, inde- 
pendence. John Quincy Adams did not receive a plurality of either 
popular or electoral votes in 1824. The name of the South Carolina 
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institution was South Carolina College not Columbia College. There 
is also an excessive amount of repetition and anticipation in the text. 
The author refers a dozen or more times to Jefferson’s plan to do 
something for his friend John Page before he completes the story. 
There is much confusion in time sequence. For instance Schachner 
has Shelton marrying Martha Wayles in 1776, dying in 1768, and 
Jefferson marrying the widow in 1772. The author uses different 
forms for the name of John Page’s home. Particularly annoying to 
the reader are the many poorly phrased sentences in the early chap- 
ters. For instance the following: “Jane, the elder, remained unmated 
until her untimely death at the age of twenty-five, some five years 
later.” Despite these weaknesses Schachner’s biography of Jefferson 
is the most comprehensive and the best one yet completed. 


University of North Carolina FLETCHER M. GREEN 


George Washington: A Biography. Volume III, Planter and Patriot; 
Volume IV, Leader of the Revolution. By Douglas Southall Free- 
man. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951. Pp. xxxviii, 600; 
viii, 736. Maps, illustrations, appendices, bibliography. $15.00.) 


These two volumes of Dr. Freeman’s monumental biography of 
George Washington carry the story from January, 1759, to April, 1778. 
They begin with Washington’s return to Mt. Vernon after the French 
and Indian War and close with the bitter winter at Valley Forge. 
They deal with Washington the Virginia planter and with Washing- 
ton the commander of the Continental army. They supply an enor- 
mous amount of detail but still leave the man himself nearly as aloof 
and elusive as ever. 

At the close of the year 1758 Washington resigned his military 
commission, married the widow Martha Dandridge Custis, and re- 
turned to his “run-down” Mt. Vernon plantation. From that time 
until the outbreak of the Revolution, he lived the life of a Virginia 
gentleman. He farmed his acres and added to them whenever pos- 
sible. He experimented with new crops, divided his holdings up into 
farms, and attempted to find better markets. He bought more slaves, 
rebuilt his wharf and his mill, and made use of improved machinery. 
His object was to grow “the best” and to restore his lands. 

Profits, however, failed to result. As Freeman says, the cards were 
stacked against the planter. Debts piled up and further changes were 
required. The endorsing of notes and the loaning of money to im- 
provident neighbors did not help matters. Speculations in Dismal 
Swamp lands and the acquisition of vast tracts in the West, while 
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promising much for the future, did not solve immediate problems. 
The Revolution found Washington a financially embarrassed “rich 
man.” 

Social responsibility went with planting. Friends named Wash- 
ington as executor of their estates. Neighbors chose him to local office 
and sent him to the House of Burgesses. There he took little part 
in debates but served faithfully on committees and won the respect 
of his fellows by his balance and common sense. He took a firm stand 
on colonial rights and stood third on the ballot electing delegates to 
the Continental Congress. His choice as commander of the Conti- 
nental army was in recognition both of his character and of his ability 
to give something of unity to colonial resistance. Washington did not 
think himself equal to the task and told his friend Patrick Henry that 
“from the day I enter upon the command of the American armies, I 
date my fall, and the ruin of my reputation.” 

Freeman's work up to this point would be described as thorough 
and painstaking. There are few “purple patches”; there are equally 
few contributions to our previous knowledge. When he begins to 
write military history, however, he comes into his own. Interest picks 
up. Judgments become more frequent, and the man Washington al- 
most, but not quite, emerges as something of a human being. 

The campaigns about Boston and New York; the retreat and recov- 
ery in New Jersey; and the fighting about Philadelphia receive full 
and critical treatment. The most avid student of military affairs 
could hardly ask for more. Judgments are generally favorable to 
Washington, but his weaknesses are not ignored. He was painfully 
dependent on others for advice, and the tragic loss of troops at Fort 
Washington was only one example of disastrous consequences. He 
blundered badly on Long Island and even worse at Philadelphia. His 
greatness seems to have been not so much a matter of military skill 
as of patience and devotion to a cause. His troubles were endless. 
Subordinates were incompetent and jealous of each other. Congress 
did not always act wisely in appointments and promotions. The army 
came and went as enlistments expired. Food and clothing were never 
sufficient, and the problem of an adequate supply of powder was 
always present. Lee and Gates did not always co-operate; Conway 
headed a revolt that would have destroyed a weaker man than 
Washington. 

Yet in the face of all these difficulties, Washington never faltered. 
He kept the army, such as it was, together and won and held the 
devotion of a rising group of capable and loyal men. More and more 
the American cause depended for survival on the qualities of this 
one man. 
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The Freeman biography is, beyond question, a superb piece of 
historical work. Here one finds an almost day-by-day account of 
Washington's life. It is, if anything, too detailed. One sometimes 
wishes that experiences which are alike in their larger import might 
be treated as a whole and not dealt with individually. The narrative 
would plod less and a sharper view of Washington himself might be 
gained. As it is, one reads much without improving his understanding 
of Washington as a person. It is only as he looks back and forgets the 
details that he becomes conscious of the fact that Freeman is evolving 
something of a new and clearer picture of this great American. 


University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN 


The Navigation Acts and the American Revolution. By Oliver M. 
Dickerson. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. 
Pp. xv, 344. Bibliography. $6.00.) 


The thesis of this book is that the Navigation Acts were not in them- 
selves a grievance serious enough to constitute an important cause of 
the American Revolution. On the contrary, the system of trade de- 
veloped under and encouraged by the acts constituted “the cement 
of empire.” Despite zones of friction and some evasion, the system 
contributed directly to colonial prosperity and, as the Seven Years’ 
War showed, permitted the development of a spirit of imperial loy- 
alty, especially in New England, the area supposedly most adversely 
affected by the Acts of Trade. It was only when, after 1763, the min- 
istry and Parliament began to adopt new policies and measures, not 
in harmony with the principles of the older system, that the cement 
began to dissolve. It was precisely because the new laws and regula- 
tions departed so radically from the old principles and practices that 
the colonial merchants and their friends entered so vigorously into 
opposition. 

This is, of course, not a new thesis. In fact, some readers familiar 
with the special studies published during the past forty years or so will 
be inclined to believe that the author is flogging a horse long since 
dead and decently buried. Unhappily, the animal seems not to have 
been completely interred, if it is dead at all, as examination of some 
of the most widely used school textbooks still shows and as this re- 
viewer has learned in conversations with many students fresh from 
high school courses in American history. Hence such a careful analy- 
sis of the subject as this by Professor Dickerson is well worth the 
prodigious effort that has gone into it. The book should be prescribed 
reading for teachers and especially for writers of textbooks. 
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The first half of the volume deals with the original system as 
established and developed during the century or so before 1763. The 
opening chapter summarizes the Acts of Trade under such topical 
divisions as nationality requirements for ships and crews, the “enumera- 
tion” of colonial products, tariff regulations, rebates and bounties, and 
the restriction of colonial manufacturing. Unaccountably omitted 
from this analysis is the requirement, under the Staple Act of 1663, 
that European goods imported into the colonies (with a few excep- 
tions) must be shipped there only from England, although the author 
deals with this important restraint upon colonial trade at some length 
later in the book. The second chapter asks whether the Navigation 
Acts were oppressive and answers the question in detail with a gen- 
erally emphatic negative. The remaining chapters of this section 
discuss evasion of the acts, the attitude of leading colonials to them, 
and the general economic condition of the colonies in 1763 after a 
century of development under the system. 

Part Two deals with the situation after 1763 under new leaders and 
new policies. Revenue and closer control now became the central 
objectives instead of the promotion of trade within the empire as 
formerly. The Sugar Act, the Stamp Act, and the Townshend revenue 
measures are discussed not only with reference to their most familiar 
features but also in terms of their less well known fiscal and regula- 
tory clauses. The author makes clear the very severe burdens these 
acts placed upon the conduct of colonial commerce both directly in 
a financial sense and indirectly through the arbitrary prescription of 
complex and often unworkable procedures in colonial ports. How 
the customs officers used this situation for their own advantage and 
for political purposes is vividly described in a long chapter on the 
“Era of Customs Racketeering.” It was during this period (1768-1772) 
that “the old devotion to the commercial empire” was undermined in 
America. After discussing British opinion of the rising colonial op- 
position to the new measure, the author summarizes his entire study 
in a chapter assessing the contribution of the Navigation Acts to the 
Revolution. His conclusions can be still further summarized in two 
sentences quoted from the final paragraph of the book: “A century 
of wisely administered trade and navigation laws had developed the 
greatest and most loyal colonial Empire in the world. Abandonment 
of that policy destroyed that Empire in less than ten years.” 

In spite of a few minor errors of statement here and there, this is 
a careful study. Ample footnotes assembled at the end of each chap- 
ter and an extensive bibliography of sources both in manuscript and 
in print testify to the extremely thorough search the author has made 
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for evidence bearing on his subject. While there are some grounds 
for thinking that he has sometimes emphasized the evidence on one 
side of the argument more than that on the other, he has clearly suc- 
ceeded in documenting a thesis with which most specialists will largely 
agree. That the old commercial system as implemented by the trade 
laws enacted before 1763 was not a direct cause of the Revolution is a 
conclusion which hereafter ought to receive universal acceptance. 


Yale University LeonARD W. LABAREE 


The Great Rascal: The Life and Adventures of Ned Buntline. By Jay 
Monaghan. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1952. Pp. xi, 
353. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $4.50.) 


This biography describes a truly astonishing career. Ned Buntline 
(né Edward Zane Carroll Judson) incarnates the American picaresque 
tradition. He has the colossal effrontery that Mark Twain’s Duke and 
Dauphin shared with P. T. Barnum, and at least some of the organizing 
ability that made Barnum a rich man and a public figure. Since the 
biographer has difficulty in cramming his lurid story into three hun- 
dred pages, an attempt to summarize it would be absurd. From the 
time Buntline ran away to sea in the middle 1830's, at the age of 
twelve or thirteen, to his death in 1883, he seems to have been almost 
continuously engaged in manufacturing material for his own prepos- 
terous tales. His life is a kind of slapstick epic of nineteenth-century 
America contrived as if in deliberate burlesque of all the cherished 
values of the Genteel Tradition. 

He fought in two wars (the Seminole War and the Civil War), serv- 
ing as a midshipman in the Navy at fifteen and as a private in the 
lst New York Mounted Rifles at thirty-nine. He killed an outraged 
husband in a duel and was lynched for it, surviving only because the 
rope broke. He edited magazines, sometimes for the primary pur- 
pose of blackmail. He toured Mississippi River towns with a “con- 
cert troupe,” sold bogus scrip of Cuban revolutionaries, and tried to 
organize a secret army called the American Guard. He lived for two 
winters in an inaccessible cabin in the Adirondack wilderness. His 
relations with women were in themselves enough to provide a career. 
He toured the country giving temperance lectures, when he could 
sober up enough to appear on the platform. He discovered a young 
plainsman named William F. Cody and introduced him to the world 
of the theater. He did many other things, all of them pompous and 
improbable. 

Most people who have heard of Ned Buntline know of him as the 
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author of blood-curdling tales of adventure, in particular of The Black 
Avenger of the Spanish Main, which is assured of immortality because 
Tom Sawyer read it. This reputation is well earned: the labors of 
recent bibliographers and Mr. Monaghan’s own indefatigable re- 
searches bring the total of known separately published works of fiction 
by this writer to something like 150, in addition to uncounted but 
numerous contributions to his own and other periodicals. He was 
one of the pioneers in devising literary forms and conventions suited 
to the taste of the new audience created between 1830 and 1860 by 
the rapid increase in population and the diffusion of elementary liter- 
acy through the public schools. It was one aspect of the Rise of the 
Common Man, a “literary tempest” that came with “the practice of 


democracy in America” (p. 43). The melodramatic fiction ground out | 


by Buntline and his fellows (such as Maturin Ballou, George Lippard, 
and J. H. Ingraham) glorified the poor and vilified the rich: it was 
crudely and emphatically class-conscious, embodying a parody of the 
democratic impulses that were to produce a Whitman and a Lincoln. 

But the most significant phase of Buntline’s career was his effort 


to translate his literary program into politics. The starting-point was | 


an alleged “reform” campaign embodied in a sensational work of fic- 
tion entitled Mysteries and Miseries of New York (published in five 
parts, 1848-1849). Taking a hint from Eugéne Sue’s Mysteries of Paris, 
Buntline professed to be “exposing” the gamblers, pickpockets, prosti- 
tutes, and thugs of the New York underworld. He soon realized that 
the slogan of “reform” might become the rallying cry of a political 
party. He had discovered a body of readers and potential voters who 
were disturbed by the rapid changes in American society without 
being able to find in either of the two major parties an adequate 
expression of their desires and fears. Buntline’s followers were hostile 
to the thousands of immigrants, largely Irish and German, who were 
pouring into Atlantic ports to enter the labor market. Thus they 
resented the hospitable policy of the Democratic party toward for- 
eigners; but they were likewise suspicious of the aristocratic Whigs. 

Buntline’s strategy was to solidify a party by inculcating a shared 
hatred of foreigners. He was by no means content merely to write 
books: in 1849 he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for his part 
in the Astor Place riots against the English actor Macready, and later 
he was indicted for leading an election-day mob against German voters 
in St. Louis. In the early 1850's he toured the country organizing 
local units of the American or Know-Nothing party, for which he 
devised rituals and regalia. His political career was cut short by the 
collapse of the Know-Nothing party in 1854, but the apparent extent 
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of his influence during the political chaos following the Mexican War 
opens up a disconcerting vista into American political behavior. Much 
of Buntline’s program is hardly distinguishable from twentieth-century 
fascism. 

Mr. Monaghan has performed a valuable service by working 
through the scattered and unconventional sources that document this 
seamy side of American history. He has reminded us that the mid- 
nineteenth century was much more than Webster, Calhoun, and 
Clay—or Emerson, Hawthorne, and Melville. And in the process he 
has helped us to recognize new lines of relationship between well- 
known figures and their environment. For example, a thread of con- 
nection extends from the “reform” fiction of Lippard to that of Bunt- 
line; Buntline published articles by J. Ross Browne, including a 
criticism of sea captains, when he was editing magazines in the Ohio 
Valley; Browne’s Etchings of a Whaling Cruise (1846) pleads the 
cause of seamen; and Melville, who used Browne’s book, exhibits a 
comparable humanitarian motive in White-Jacket. The chapter 
“Knights and Squires” in Moby Dick shows a further transmutation 
of this theme. 

One is so grateful to Mr. Monaghan for his labors of research that 
it seems ungracious to ask for more; but it is nevertheless true that 
he has difficulty in adopting a coherent attitude toward his tumultuous 
materials, and in fact is not clear in his own mind whether to take 
Buntline seriously or not. A more determined effort at interpretation 
could have made a thorough and competent book very much more 
valuable as a work of history. 


University of Minnesota Henry Nasu SMITH 


The Know-Nothing Party in the South. By W. Darrell Overdyke. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 
322. Illustrations, appendix, bibliographical notes. $4.00.) 


This is a painstaking and careful study, based largely on previous 
monographs and articles by the author himself and by others, but 
supplemented by valuable and extensive quotation from local news- 
papers and other contemporary sources. 

On the whole Dr. Overdyke repaints the already familiar picture 
of the history of Nativism and of the “American” party, but he adds 
a number of new strokes to the composition—though not all of these 
seem to this reviewer to be uncontroversial. It is indeed surprising 
to be told at the beginning of the book that “few Nativist sentiments 
were aroused” in the colonial era (p. 1). Has Dr. Overdyke forgotten, 
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among other things, Benjamin Franklin’s notorious reference to “Pala- 
tine boors”? Indeed, Dr. Overdyke does less than justice to the 
antecedents of the Know-Nothing party, and might well have spent 
more time on manifestations of Nativist sentiment in the late colonial 
and early national periods. 

The author's most telling contributions to better understanding of 
the Know-Nothing movement are his clear account of the gradual 
emergence of a definite “American” party on a national scale out of 
the scattered Nativist groups which arose and increased during the 
1830's and 1840's, and his description of the rapid decline of that party 
after the presidential election defeat of 1856 and subsequent setbacks 
in the separate states. (It is interesting, incidentally, to be reminded 
that an “American” party mayor was elected in New Orleans as late, 
even, as June, 1860. ) 

Dr. Overdyke also deals very effectively with the extent of the 
appeal to the South of Nativism as a “union” sentiment and as a plat- 
form likely to deflect attention away from slavery and other sectional 
issues. Nevertheless, the Know-Nothings were accused at times of 
being abolitionists in the South and of being a proslavery group in 
the North (pp. 56, 66, and 207). He also clearly traces the process 
whereby the “American” party from 1855 onwards tended to abandon 
its anti-Catholic in order to concentrate on the anti-foreign plank of 
its platform (p. 218 ff.). He states that he found little or no evidence 
of anti-Semitism in the history of the “American” party (p. 238). 

Dr. Overdyke appears to be on somewhat less firm ground in trying 
to justify—or at least to explain—Nativism by referring to the persistent 
“rowdiness” of the immigrant groups (especially the Irish), and to 
the “extreme radicalism” of most of the Germans in the United States 
during the 1850's. He seems in this latter case to have generalized 
too broadly on the basis of a few individuals and communities, and 
to have failed to see that German social exclusiveness and Irish polli- 
tical militancy were primarily defensive reactions against Nativist 
aggression (for example, the Irish Vigilantes in New Orleans and 
Baltimore and the German Turners in Covington and Natchez). 

Dr. Overdyke is also guilty of a somewhat uncritical defense of 
Nativism at the very end of his book. Few other students of the 
Native American movement could be found who would agree with 
his judgment that “Americanism should not be regarded as a move- 
ment directed against any minority, any racial, or national group, or 
against any religion, but as a legitimate outburst directed against 
any foreigner or any religious tenet threatening the best welfare of the 
United States” (p. 295). 
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The author gives an account of the primary and other material he 
has used in an appendix and bibliographical notes (pp. 296-309). 
This is very useful, but it is difficult to see why he should have given 
two entirely different lists of newspapers, overlapping to a certain 
extent, the first containing those which at any time supported the 
“American” cause, and the other, of a more general nature, of those 
containing references to the “American” party in the South. A com- 
bined list would have been less confusing. Dr. Overdyke lists a number 
of primary sources, but seems only to have consulted manuscript col- 
lections housed in libraries situated in the South itself, apart from the 
Library of Congress. In view of his reference to Francis Lieber’s 
opinions on Know-Nothingism (quoted on p. 95 from T. S. Perry’s 
Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, published 1882), it is surprising 
that he has not made use of the Lieber Papers in the Huntington 
Library, among which is to be found Francis Lieber’s own extremely 
interesting “Know-Nothing Dossier.” 

It can be repeated that this book forms a useful addition to the grow- 
ing (but still by no means adequate) literature of Know-Nothingism, 
but it cannot be regarded, for the reasons given above, as the last 
word on the subject, or even on the Know-Nothing party in the 
South. 


University of Birmingham, England Joun A. Hawcoop 


Chivers’ Life of Poe. Edited with an Introduction by Richard Beale 
Davis. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 127. 
Frontispiece, notes. $5.00.) 


Thomas Holley Chivers (1809-1858), Georgia planter-physician- 
poet, was a friend and admirer of Edgar Allan Poe. Both were ex- 
perimenting in the same manner with rhythm and rhyme. Chivers, 
after Poe’s death, jealous of his friend’s fame and infuriated by hints 
that he had plagiarized from Poe, was goaded into intemperate at- 
tacks upon Poe himself. However, in the quiet of his own study, 
he went on, through the years from 1850 to 1857, writing and re- 
writing, with sincerity and without bitterness, this biography of his 
friend. 

Poe and Chivers met only a few times when the latter was in New 
York in the summer of 1845. Chivers took delight in the conversa- 
tions they held in Poe’s room. In relating them he gives us not only 
the literary opinions of Poe but the domestic scene as well. 

The oft-quoted excerpts regarding the meeting of Poe and Chivers 
with Lewis Gaylord Clark on Nassau Street, and the incident of Poe’s 
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borrowing money to go to Providence to see a lady-love, are placed 
here in their correct perspective as a part of the general narrative 
of Chivers’ few encounters with Poe. In the biography Poe’s physical 
weakness and moral lapses are forgiven, his literary ability lauded. 

Chivers evaluated Poe as a writer who possessed “the highest poetic 
sense”; his mind appeared to have “a calm clearness, from which was 
reflected . . . all the manifold forms of Beauty”; however, it was “the 
Beauty of Art [rather than] the Art of Beauty.” 

His estimate of Poe as “the most boyish man” he ever met, lacking 
in “manliness” and “manly decision,” is in agreement with the sug- 
gestion by T. S. Eliot that Poe was without an adult philosophy of life 
(“From Poe to Valéry,” Hudson Review, Autumn, 1949). 

Anyone who has seen the Chivers’ manuscripts in the Henry E. 
Huntington and in the Duke University libraries can appreciate Mr. 
Davis’ splendid job of editing in this volume. He explains in the in- 
troduction that Chivers often crossed out passages; wrote corrections 
on small slips of paper and pasted them over original versions, and 
then sometimes marked out these, rewriting the passage between the 
lines, or in the margin. Not only has the editor made a readable nar- 
rative, but he has succeeded in making his notes for the most part 
textually correct and yet unobtrusive. 

There are some omissions of crossed out passages and words that 
have been written over, but they are few in comparison with the 
many that are listed. 

Some words which are marked “indecipherable” can be read: 
“drunkards” (p. 22, n. 2); “admiration of” (p. 29, n. 17); “all succeed- 
ing” (p. 29, n. 18). Mr. Davis guessed at the word “reference” (p. 
39); it should read “regard.” Again “thing” (p. 42) was hazarded as 
a possibility, whereas the word is “Muses.” “Spirit of Beauty” (p. 52) 
is “Ipsiety of Beauty.” This word was carefully examined with a 
magnifying glass and special lights by Dr. Lewis Chase, Captain Has- 
eldon, then curator of the manuscripts in the Huntington Library, 
and others before they were sure of its reading. 

There are a few errors in the text: “Poising his soul, as an Angel's 
wing” (p. 63) should read “Raising his soul, as on Angel’s wings”; 
“an irrepressible groaning as uncommon as the night-long vigils of 
the Moon in Heaven” (p. 64) is “an irrepressible yearning as un- 
ceasing as the night-long vigils of the Moon in Heaven.” 

Two mistakes of date should be noted. A letter from R. W. Latham 
to Chivers dated December 12, 1833 (p. 73, n. 143) was actually 
written in 1853. The statement that Chivers’ remarks on the poem, 
“The Departed,” whose authorship is still in dispute, were written in 
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1845 (p. 74, n. 146) is incorrect, as the copy of the poem which 
Chivers used is in the handwriting of J. Hunt, Jr., editor and author, 
whose acquaintance and correspondence with Chivers did not begin 
until late in 1849 or early in 1850. 

In describing one of the manuscript fragments which Mr. Davis 
did not use in the biography (p. 76, n. 149), he was unable to identify 
the author of a poem Chivers praised. Sydney Thompson Dobell 
(1824-1874), whose pseudonym was “Sydney Yendys,” was a well- 
known British poet. “The Widower” was published in the Southern 
Literary Gazette (Athens, Ga.), July 14, 1849. 

Whether or not Chivers invented the word “UI-Erin” as mentioned 
in the notes (p. 116, n. for p. 76, line 18), he was familiar with an- 
cient Gaelic legends. His five-act play, The Sons of Usna, was based, 
as he states in his preface, on translations of the Gaelic legend by Dr. 
Keating and Theophilus O’Flanagan. His poem, “Fionnuala,” also 
deals with an ancient Gaelic story. (See S. Foster Damon, Chivers, 
Friend of Poe, pp. 257-64. ) 

Mr. Davis’ introductory biographical sketch of Chivers is concise 
and well done. However, the following corrections should be men- 
tioned: Chivers was not divorced until 1842; Mrs. Clemm and Mrs. 
Whitman gave him only meager help as is seen from their letters in 
the Huntington Library; “all” of the poems in Chivers’ The Lost Pleiad 
do not deal with the “loss of loved ones”; at least twenty are devoted 
to other themes. 

In comparison with the fine job of transcribing and editing this 
difficult and confusing manuscript the mistakes noted are of minor 
concern. Thomas Holley Chivers emerges in his own right as a 
scholar who esteemed Poe as a critic and a poet. 


Loris Ferry Parks 
Washington, D. C. EMMA CHASE 


The Old Dominion and Napoleon Bonaparte: A Study in American 
Opinion. By Joseph I. Shulim. Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, No. 572. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 332. Bibliography. $4.50.) 


This study of public reaction in Virginia to Napoleon during the 
first decade of the nineteenth century is written on two levels. The 
first and most extensive of these relates to opinion as formulated in 
the press, in Congress, and to a lesser degree in the correspondence 
of the period. On the second level, which in many ways is the most 
rewarding portion of this work, Mr. Shulim examines the attitudes 
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manifested by Madison and Jefferson toward France and its dictator 
on what we might term the high level of policy making. Since both 
these men were Virginians occupying the highest offices in the nation 
during this period, their views are of basic importance. It is Mr. 
Shulim’s conclusion that no matter how Jefferson and Madison felt 
about Napoleon (and after the establishment of the consulate for life 
they found but little to admire) all decisions were made upon the 
basis of national interest and not upon political prejudice. Thus Jef- 
ferson could calmly face the prospect of making an alliance with 
either France or England in 1803, for his decision was guided solely 
by the factors which he deemed to be of the greatest benefit to the 
United States. 

In the public-opinion phases of his monograph Mr. Shulim’s work 
seems to be somewhat less satisfactory and a good bit less significant 
in its conclusions. In restricting himself to a ten-year period, in limit- 
ing his investigations to a one-party state, and in further confining 
the field to a consideration of opinion on Napoleon, Mr. Shulim does 
not deal with material of first-rate importance. Since both Federalists 
and Republicans were equally critical of Napoleon’s conduct of his 
domestic affairs, the slight gradations and fluctuations of opinion do 
not seem of sufficient consequence to merit such a detailed analysis 
by themselves. With the notable exception of Henry Banks no im- 
portant Republican attempted to defend Napoleon during this ten- 
year span. While Mr. Shulim does not neglect the reaction in Virgina 
towards England, still he relegates this aspect to a secondary position. 
Had he made a fully rounded study of all aspects of opinion in Vir- 
ginia on the disturbed international scene until the outbreak of the 
War of 1812, his conclusions would have been much more meaningful 
and his scholarly and painstaking labors would have been more com- 
pletely justified. He would have provided a full answer to a major 
historical problem rather than a partial and inconclusive one to a 
factor that seems to be, at best, of minor significance. 

It should be noted that in preparing this study Mr. Shulim has made 
extensive and excellent use of the Jefferson Papers and other perti- 
nent manuscript collections in the Library of Congress. It is to be 
regretted, however, that he did not explore the numerous collections 
to be found in various Virginia libraries. Important as the Jefferson 
Papers are in a study of Virginia, they do not always reflect local 
attitudes as completely as do the papers of men of lesser fame. 


Southern Illinois University Harry AMMON 
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The Era of Good Feelings. By George Dangerfield. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1952. Pp. xiv, 525. Notes, bibliog- 
raphy. $6.00.) 


Henry Adams’ great history of the United States stopped short of 
the administrations of James Monroe and John Quincy Adams, and 
the host of books on the causes of the Civil War seldom start with 
an earlier date than 1830. Mr. Dangerfield’s volume therefore covers 
a neglected period, and it amply demonstrates that this period was 
full of events of contemporary significance and far-reaching influence. 
Vigor of interpretation and excellence of literary style are among 
the admirable qualities of The Era of Good Feelings. Characteriza- 
tions of the great men of the period are original, clearly etched, and 
usually convincing. Innumerable phrases and sentences invite quota- 
tion. It is said that Adams’ “two most outstanding characteristics 
were wrath and vision”; that Monroe was elected for his second term 
“by what might be called an act of unanimous indifference”; and that 
he warmly sympathized with the South American patriots because 
“their exploits had blown upon the embers of his revolutionary past.” 

Excellent use of the trans-Atlantic background of American history 
is another of the book’s good qualities. The opening scene is at 
Ghent where British and American commissioners were seeking a 
conclusion to the War of 1812. From here on, whether in describing 
Andrew Jackson’s Florida campaign and its aftermath, the antecedents 
and reception of the Monroe doctrine, the Congress of Panama, or 
other events, Dangerfield keeps his reader fully aware of the impact 
on America of events in Europe and especially in Great Britain. The 
territorial expansion of the United States, its inflated self-confidence, 
and its increased international prestige are ascribed in large measure 
to the changing policies of the British government; and Britain’s 
willingness to accept American independence and expansion is at- 
tributed to the Industrial Revolution. England was learning that it 
was more profitable to trade with a competitor than to crush him. 
The major domestic forces that Dangerfield sees at work in this period 
are in such men as Madison, Adams, Monroe, Gallatin, Crawford, 
Jackson, and Clay, the dynamic westward movement based on land 
hunger and leading toward territorial expansion, and slavery. 

Despite its excellent qualities, The Era of Good Feelings is not en- 
tirely satisfying. Some of the interpretations and emphases do not 
seem quite right, and the bold sweeping generalizations are not al- 
ways convincing. The antithesis between Jackson and his opponents 
is pushed rather far when he is presented as the champion of the weak 
and the oppressed, overthrowing the old Republican party, “the party 
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of federal subsidies and special privileges, of high protective tariffs 
and of strong but potentially irresponsible central banking.” Would 
it not be more accurate to say that Jackson triumphed over Adams, 
Clay, and the National Republicans? Had not he and they and some 
others ripped the old Republican party asunder four years before he 
won his election? There is another criticism that needs to be made. 
Dangerfield places most of the responsibility for advocating a pro- 
tective tariff and internal improvements at federal expense on Monroe, 
in his message of 1823, and on Adams. He overlooks similar pro- 
posals by Calhoun and others a half-dozen or more years earlier, and 
he seems to be unaware of the sectionalizing effects of these earlier 
proposals. As a result of this omission, slavery and the panic of 1819 
are made almost solely responsible for the sectionalism of the early 
1820's, and the issues before the voters in the election of 1824 are 
oversimplified. The weakest spots in this brilliant book are in areas 
of political and constitutional history. 


Duke University Cuar.es S. SypNoR 


Colonel Jack Hays: Texas Frontier Leader and California Builder. By 
James Kimmins Greer. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 428. Maps, illustrations, notes, bibliography. 
$6.00. ) 


Colonel John Coffee Hays was a remarkable man whose career 
might easily have furnished the theme for a thrilling Western adventure 
story or one of Horatio Alger’s rags-to-riches novels. There is a family 
tradition that Hubert Howe Bancroft offered him fifty thousand dollars 
for an account of his adventures, to be prepared in the form of 
reminiscences, and that he declined the offer because he did not trust 
his memory and “he had more regard for historical accuracy than 
he had need for money.” Others who were less concerned about 
accuracy, however, did not hesitate to write or talk about him, and 
the result has been the creation of a legend in which fact and tradi- 
tion are so inextricably interwoven that only careful historical research 
can be expected to provide a reasonably dependable view of his ex- 
ploits and achievements. 

In broad outline Hays’s career falls into the two phases suggested in 
the subtitle of this book. Born in 1817 near Nashville, Tennessee, into 
a family related to Andrew Jackson by marriage, he is reported to 
have killed his first Indian at the age of sixteen while surveying land 
in Mississippi. At nineteen, he reached Texas too late to participate 
in the battle of San Jacinto; but he atoned for this tardiness by joining 
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the Texas Rangers and fighting Indians and Mexicans so enthus- 
iastically that he became the commander of that force at twenty-three. 
During the next ten years his almost incredible feats of daring and 
his resourcefulness and energy as a leader, both in the border warfare 
of the frontier and in the campaigns of the Mexican War, established 
the reputation of the Rangers as a superb and spectacular fighting 
force. 

Leaving Texas in 1849 on a mission to treat with the Apache In- 
dians in Arizona, he moved on to San Francisco in 1850, where he 
was immediately elected sheriff and became involved in the vigilante 
activities of that year. Making the Bay Region his permanent home, 
he served for six years as a Federal land surveyor, led an expedition 
against the Paiute Indians in Nevada, invested heavily in California 
lands, and spent much of his time in promoting the development of 
Oakland, which he was responsible for founding in 1854. At the time 
of his death, in 1883, he was recognized as one of the leading capi- 
talists of California and was at the same time apparently one of the 
most beloved figures in his home community. 

In telling the story of this career Professor Greer has drawn upon a 
wide variety of sources, including reminiscences of men who fought 
under him in Texas, official records of Texas, California, and the United 
States, contemporary newspaper files, and such of Hays’s personal 
papers as have been preserved by the family. He has caught the 
spirit of the man and the environments in which he operated, and the 
result is an absorbing narrative of high adventure and financial suc- 
cess achieved, as he says, by a man who was innately self-effacing. 
Because of the paucity of direct information on certain aspects of 
Hays’s activities, the author has often been forced to depend upon 
uncritical accounts based on tradition, and there are times when one 
wonders if such dependence has not been too great. This would seem 
to be especially true of some of the sensational accounts of the fights 
with Indians and Mexican bandits, containing minute details for which 
the information comes from remote recollections rather than from 
contemporary statements. A comparison with the treatment of the 
same theme in Walter P. Webb’s The Texas Rangers, for example, 
certainly suggests that Greer has been less critical in the testing of his 
evidence than has Webb. There are tangible signs, also, that the 
author became an enthusiastic admirer of his subject, with the result 
that Hays almost always appears as a paragon of courage, resourceful- 
ness, justice, modesty, and honor, whether fighting Indians or building 
up a fortune. One wonders if a more careful examination of the per- 
sonal papers of Hays’s contemporaries, especially in California, would 
have provided a somewhat different perspective. 
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These questions do not necessarily destroy the value of the con- 
tribution made by this study. It is clearly one which had to be made 
as part of the process of reaching an understanding of the Texas 
frontier or the economic development of California, but it should not 
be accepted as a definitive study of either Hays himself or the events 
in which he had a part. 


Vanderbilt University WriuraM C. BINKLEY 


The Texan Santa Fe Trail. By H. Bailey Carroll. (Canyon, Texas: 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, 1951. Pp. [xii], 201. Maps, 
illustrations, appendix, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The Texan Santa Fe Expedition of 1841 is a dramatic episode oc- 
curring during the administration of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, 
the second elected President of the Republic of Texas. Lamar re- 
versed the policies of Sam Houston, his illustrious predecessor; instead 
of appeasing the Mexicans and of offering territorial guarantees to 
suspicious border Indians, he sought to establish their respect by em- 
ploying military force. So to maintain Texas’ claim to that part of 
New Mexico east of the Rio Grande, in keeping with the Texan Con- 
gress's boundary enactment of December, 1836, and to open trade 
with Santa Fe, on June 6, 1841, he sent westward what was then 
regarded as a formidable army under Colonel Hugh McLeod, ac- 
companied by three commissioners, merchants, visitors, and others— 
all composing a force of 321 men. 

Among those who accompanied this military expedition were George 
Wilkins Kendall, editor of the New Orleans Picayune, and an English- 
man, Thomas Falconer, jurist, editor, and scientist, both of whom left 
detailed and fairly accurate accounts of this ill-fated expedition. Each 
gave in vivid detail an account of the adventurers’ suffering from 
thirst and hunger while floundering in the uncharted wilderness of 
western Texas, and at last, in October, 1841, of their surrender to 
General Andreas Archuleta and his New Mexican troops. 

But Professor Carroll does not propose to throw new light on the 
fortunes of these early-day Texans, nor to disprove the narratives of 
Kendall and Falconer; rather, he undertakes the far more difficult 
task of marking the hitherto unmarked course followed by the New 
Mexico-bound Texans. To do this, he first compares the accounts of 
Kendall, Falconer, and other contemporaries with his own observations 
made while traveling through the country crossed by the expedition; 
and, second, he establishes day-by-day campsites, directions, routes 
of travel and distances by identifying them with present rivers, creeks, 
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prairies, woodlands, buttes, and mountains. Then by ingenious ap- 
plications of internal criticism he separates fanciful speculations from 
trustworthy facts in the writings of these early observers, and points 
up significant landmarks and details which would otherwise remain 
unnoticed—all to establish beyond reasonable doubt the markings of 
the trail. 

From the vicinity of Austin to the confluence of Beaver Creek and 
the Wichita River in northern Texas, he does this with reasonable 
accuracy; but from the latter point to the New Mexico settlements 
he identifies the route only approximately, except where rivers, creeks, 
and other surface indications lend near certainty to his calculations. 
But throughout his narrative he strengthens his conclusions by the 
careful weighing of facts. In the end the reader is left with no 
lingering doubt as to his conclusions. 

Professor Carroll modestly says that he has not attempted to write 
“a novel nor a dramatic presentation.” But for those who know the 
country, and for those who are generally interested in trail-blazing 
and in western adventure, his narrative carries considerable reader 
interest. Unquestionably, the author has done the definitive study of 
the Texan Santa Fe Trail. Years of careful, scholarly work are re- 
flected throughout the book. 

The volume’s beautiful format and its excellent maps and illustra- 
tions add greatly to its soundness and usefulness. 


Texas Technological College Cari Coxe Rister 


The Society of Mary in Texas. By Joseph William Schmitz. (San An- 
tonio: Naylor Company, 1951. Pp. x, 261. Illustrations, appen- 
dices, bibliography. $3.75. ) 


Here is the record of one hundred years of service to education in 
Texas modestly told. From its humble beginnings in 1852, the work 
of the Society of Mary, a religious organization of men devoted to 
teaching, is traced with simplicity to our own day. These men came 
at the earnest urging of the Most Reverend Jean Marie Odin, the first 
Bishop of Texas, who had personally to appeal twice to the Superior 
General of the Congregation in Bordeaux before the first four members 
of the Society were sent from France. 

It was difficult then, and would be almost impossible today, to find 
men to pioneer in a foreign land, capable of teaching in English, Span- 
ish, German, and French. But San Antonio, Texas, was a cosmopoli- 
tan community in 1852, as was the surrounding country where French 
and German settlers brought by Castro and Prince Braunfels had 
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come to find new homes. To their children and those of the settlers 
from the United States and the old Spanish pioneers, the Society of 
Mary had to furnish teachers. 

Their difficulties and sacrifices in establishing the first Christian 
school in San Antonio are vividly portrayed. “We cry out from this 
far-off region: Brothers of France, come . . . come at once. . . . The 
need is so great; the children are so ignorant, come!” wrote Brother 
Edel, the first director. Often without sufficient food and constantly 
without adequate facilities, they persevered. They became a part 
of the community and suffered with it the privations of reconstruction 
days. By 1877, St. Mary’s Institute, first founded on Military Plaza, 
had moved to its present location in San Antonio, and its new build- 
ings towered above the skyline of the growing city until the end of 
the century. Its course of instruction towered likewise above the 
programs of the other schools in Texas. It included “reading, writing, 
Christian Doctrine, geography, grammar, English, composition and 
elocution, history, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, draw- 
ing, surveying, natural philosophy, and chemistry, English rhetoric, 
commercial law.” Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, and music 
were optional. Report cards were instituted as early as 1869 for both 
day and boarding students. 

How from the small school on Military Plaza, St. Mary’s University 
grew and developed, and how the Brothers of the Society of Mary 
established San Fernando Cathedral school and Central High School 
and founded a college in Victoria, Texas, is told with a wealth of 
documentation and a charm that evokes the past vividly. No student 
of the early development of education in the Southwest can afford to 
slight this basic study. 


University of Texas C. E. CAsSTANEDA 


John C. Calhoun: Sectionalist, 1840-1850. By Charles M. Wiltse. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. 592. Maps, 
illustrations, notes, bibliography. $6.00. ) 


Mr. Wiltse here brings to completion the trilogy which began with 
the publication in 1944 of his volume on Calhoun the Nationalist and 
was followed in 1949 by his study of Calhoun the Nullifier. Although 
this final volume is somewhat slower paced, it has in general the 
same qualities which distinguished its predecessors. Here again one 
finds an impressively detailed account of Calhoun’s political and pri- 
vate life projected against the background of the period covered, skill 
in organizing a vast amount of material, and a notably lucid exposi- 
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tory style. As before, the author’s thoroughness in research and gift 
for probing analysis have resulted in many revisions of commonly 
accepted Calhoun stories. As before, he is ardently sympathetic in 
his interpretation of a difficult and controversial subject. But he seems 
here to be more persuasive in conveying to the reader his admiration 
and understanding of Calhoun. His praise of the man and his in- 
cisive exposition of his views both gain in effectiveness by being more 
frequently tempered by criticism. Further, he has in general treated 
more judiciously the views and motivations of Calhoun’s opponents. 
All in all, he has with this concluding volume successfully executed a 
project grandly conceived and arduously pursued, one which stands 
forth as a major achievement in recent historical literature. 

The present study begins with Calhoun’s conscientious though luke- 
warm support of Van Buren in the campaign of 1840 and ends with 
his stand against the Compromise of 1850. Its dominant theme is 
stated at the outset and is never lost sight of thereafter. By 1840, 
says Mr. Wiltse, Calhoun had become a man with one fixed idea about 
which all else revolved. Only by standing foursquare on his State 
Rights philosophy could there be safety for the minority South he 
loved or permanence for the Union he loved equally well. “He would 
save the Union if he could, but first he would save the South: from 
exploitation for the economic gain of others, and from the bloody 
and fanatical horrors of an interracial war of extermination” which 
he “believed must be the inevitable sequel of abolition.” Again and 
again the author returns to this theme as he describes Calhoun’s at- 
tempts to unify the South in his implacable fight against Whigs, 
abolitionists, and wavering northern Democrats, against all who would 
strengthen the national government and thus further “a philosophy 
of consolidation which could only mean, in time, the extinction of 
slavery.” Throughout, “Calhoun never doubted, never faltered, never 
wavered in his course. He was dedicated to the defense of an insti- 
tution that civilized men have long since condemned, but his belief 
in it was wholly sincere and the logic of his position, given his premise, 
was unassailable. It was this logical realism that made him the giant 
figure he was.” 

Since the Whig victory in 1840 meant “The Restoration of the Bour- 
bons” to power over the central government, Calhoun had ample 
opportunity to voice his dire warnings that such things as a national 
bank and a protective tariff were long strides towards tyrannical ab- 
solutism. As Senate leader of the Democrats he vigorously opposed 
the nationalistic program Henry Clay laid down for the Whigs. Al- 
though he received unexpected support when Harrison’s death brought 
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John Tyler into the presidency, Calhoun for the most part was unsuc- 
cessful. Except for the bank Clay got a good deal of his program 
approved, including increased protection for industry by “The Black 
Tariff” of 1842. 

The political jockeying and bitterness of the ill-starred Tyler ad- 
ministration are presented in detail, and considerable space is given 
to British policy, especially towards slavery in the Western Hemis- 
phere. In discussing the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, however, Mr. 
Wiltse is oddly silent about “the battle of the maps,” and he is not 
convincing when he states that the treaty was approved only after 
Calhoun’s “mighty effort” against the Van Buren-Benton Democrats 
“insured the margin of victory.” He is more successful in his chap- 
ters on Calhoun and Texas. He points out that Calhoun had nothing 
to do with Tyler's decision to annex Texas, though he agreed with 
Tyler and was in close touch with Secretary of State Upshur. He 
thoroughly deflates the well-known story told by Henry A. Wise, 
which historians and even biographers of Tyler have uncritically ac- 
cepted, that it was to Wise that Calhoun owed his appointment in 
March of 1844 as Upshur’s successor. As for Calhoun’s notorious 
reply to British Minister Pakenham, in which he briefly justified the 
treaty and then went on at great length to justify slavery, Mr. Wiltse 
concedes that Calhoun in his obsession with the rightness of slavery 
committed an error, and by making slavery the issue doomed the 
treaty to failure in the Senate. But he weakly argues that the error 
was “undoubtedly one that he would never have committed had he 
realized the letter would be published.” 

Those who acclaim Calhoun as a great realist might well ponder 
this episode, as well as his inept campaigning for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. Mr. Wiltse points up his failure to control 
blundering and squabbling lieutenants, his aloofness, inflexibility, and 
“incredibly buoyant temperament.” In the several chapters on such 
politicking both before and after 1844 he presents a number of fresh 
viewpoints. He adds evidence to that given in his first volume against 
the view that Calhoun himself wrote his 1843 campaign biography, 
though “his egotism would no doubt have been equal to the degree 
of self-laudation involved.” He refutes the charge that Calhoun 
forced Van Buren’s hand against Texas annexation in order to break 
the ties between the northern and southern Democracy. He describes 
fully how Calhoun on occasion quelled such restive South Carolina 
radicals as Rhett and Hammond, and he gives much attention to his 
attempts to woo the West to the support of the South (and of Cal- 
houn), first by stressing free trade and British markets for western 
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grain, and then by vainly holding out the promise of federal aid to 
western internal improvements. 

For swinging over to the line of Whig “consolidationism” on internal 
improvements, Calhoun was roundly criticized by friend and foe as 
a self-seeking trimmer. Mr. Wiltse, however, believes that he was 
consistent in hewing to his paramount policy of strengthening the 
South and maintaining the Union. “If the South did not make this 
gesture to the West, and make it quickly, the northern states would.” 
And then, with Northwest and Northeast in close alliance, “the anti- 
slavery sentiment would sweep the prairies and the South would be 
left to choose between slavery and Union.” 

When the crisis over slavery was precipitated by the “power 
diplomacy” of President Polk, whose administration is described in 
detail and very critically, Calhoun no longer could induge in such 
debatable flirtations with his earlier nationalism. On the Oregon 
question he saved Polk from war with Britain by bringing about a 
compromise, but when Polk forced war on Mexico Senator Calhoun 
was unable “to rescue the President from the consequences of his own 
precipitance.” The Wilmot Proviso to exclude slavery from territory 
conquered from Mexico opened Pandora’s box, and gave impetus to 
the rising tide of aggressive antislavery sentiment. Since “the real 
issue raised by the Wilmot Proviso,” says Mr. Wiltse, “was not the 
extension but the extinction of slavery,” Calhoun with fanatical zeal 
sought to unify the minority South into one great single-minded pres- 
sure group and “by the political potency of her unanimity” secure 
her safety within the federal structure. As he had so often reiterated 
in the past, his object was to preserve the Union if it could be done 
without yielding the equality of the slave states and especially their 
just rights in the public domain. 

Such was his purpose in writing his famous Southern Address, in 
furthering the Southern Convention at Nashville, in developing his 
idea of the concurrent majority and giving definitive form to his State 
Rights dogma, with its correlatives of nullification and secession, in 
his posthumously published Disquisition and Discourse. Such was 
his purpose in his last great effort in the Senate in March of 1850, 
which Mr. Wiltse ably and movingly relates in a chapter aptly titled 
“No Compromise.” In the speech read for him by Senator Mason he 
brushed aside Clay’s give-and-take compromise plan, contending that 
it did not go to the root of the trouble. The Union could be preserved, 
he insisted, only by concessions which the North alone must make, 
including the embodiment in the Constitution of an amendment which 
forever after would guarantee security to the slave South. Contrary 
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to the usual story, he did not specify that this constitutional guarantee 
should take the form of his concurrent majority device—a dual execu- 
tive amendment, with one president elected by the North and the 
other by the South, each with a veto. As Mr. Wiltse points out, Cal- 
houn was very careful not to specify the nature of the constitutional 
protection he would require for his minority section. His purpose 
seems to have been to leave the road open for any proposed amend- 
ment that might possibly be suggested for satifying his inexorable 
demand for southern security. 

In these final chapters which reach a climax in Calhoun’s speech 
against the Compromise of 1850, and his death a few weeks later, 
there is a mounting sense of tragedy. In poor health and plagued 
by debts and wayward sons, the indomitable South Carolinian stub- 
bornly fought on, urgently compelled by the conviction that in 
his exertions alone lay the salvation of the South. Even though all 
Southerners did not share this conviction, and many regarded him as 
an impracticable ultra who fanned the flames he would have quenched, 
the gaunt old warrior compelled widespread respect as he defiantly 
hurled his last spear at the foe. And the foe which the great cham- 
pion of slavery and minority rights implacably, and unsuccessfully, 
opposed was a formidable one indeed. As Mr. Wiltse makes clear 
in this and other volumes of his full-bodied scholarly biography, it 
was one which derived strength from the complex forces unleashed by 
the Industrial Revolution, from an emotional nationalism to which 
Calhoun earlier had contributed, from a democratic faith in majority 
rule and, instead of the State Rights Jeffersonianism of 1798 which 


Calhoun would restore and augment, “the simpler and nobler Jeffer- 
sonianism of 1776.” 


University of Virginia BERNARD Mayo 
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Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


Horace Montgomery of the University of Georgia has been promoted 
to professor. 


Carey V. Stabler, for four years dean of Shepherd State College, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia, has returned to Alabama as dean of 
Florence State Teachers College. 


The Historical Division, Air University, has announced the follow- 
ing additions to its staff: Joseph W. Angell, E. L. Williams, C. L. 
Grant, Ernest S. Gohn, and Ralph D. Bald. Robert F. Gleckner has 
resigned from the division to accept an appointment at the University 
of Cincinnati. 


Robert L. Scribner, formerly of Oglethorpe University, has been 
appointed to the staff of the History Division, Virginia State Library. 


The University of Oklahoma announces the retirement of Everett 
Edward Dale from active service after thirty-eight years in the depart- 
ment of history, half of them as chairman. Professor Dale will con- 
tinue many of his scholarly activities in his emeritus status. Morris 
L. Wardell and John S. Ezell spent last summer as educational con- 
sultants for the Stanolind Oil Company, and Gilbert C. Fite was in 
Washington, New York, and Palo Alto on a research project. A new 
appointment to the department is Donald Berthrong, formerly of the 
University of Kansas City, who will take over Professor Dale’s courses 
in western history. Alfred B. Sears, chairman of the department, will 
spend the second semester, 1952-1953, in England. 


Lois McDougald, Tennessee A. & I. State University, is on leave 
this year to study in the European Institute, Columbia University. 
A visiting professor at Tennessee A. & I. last summer was Horace C. 
Savage, Lane College. 


During the summer, Rembert W. Patrick of the University of 
Florida served as a faculty fellow of the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion of the American Security Businesses, studying the financial com- 
munity of Wall Street. Acting head of the history department during 
Professor Patrick’s absence was Donald E. Worcester. Edward Wil- 
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liamson has rejoined the staff after eighteen months in military service 
in the Far East. 


Stanley J. Folmsbee is serving as acting head of the department of 
history of the University of Tennessee in 1952-1953 during the absence 
in Europe of J. Wesley Hoffman. Harold S. Fink has been promoted 
to associate professor of history, and James E. Gillespie has been 
appointed acting professor for the year. 


Thomas D. Clark has been granted leave from the University of 
Kentucky from October 15 to January 15 to serve on an educational 
mission for the Department of State in India and Pakistan. Enno E. 
Kraehe, also of the University of Kentucky, is in Vienna for the 
academic year on a Fulbright research appointment, and Rhea A. 
Taylor is doing research in Washington, D. C., on sabbatical leave. 


Jane Carson, formerly assistant in manuscripts at the University of 
Virginia, has accepted a position as assistant to the director of the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture. 


Oron J. Hale, who has been on leave from the University of Vir- 
ginia to be land commissioner of Bavaria, has now returned to his 
academic position. Wesley Laing, doctoral candidate at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, has been appointed assistant professor of history in 
Longwood College. Malcolm Lester, Mercer University, and Samuel 
T. Schroetter, Jr., King College, have returned to the University of 
Virginia to complete their doctoral requirements in history. Alan 
Hutchinson is on leave to do research during 1952-1953 and is being 
replaced by William L. Neumann, formerly of the University of Mary- 
land. Professors Hutchinson, Thomas P. Abernathy, Julian Bishko, 
and Edward Younger held research grants last summer from the 
University of Virginia Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. 
William A. Dabney of the University of New Mexico was a visiting 
professor in the summer session. 


J. Allen Cabaniss, University of Mississippi, is on leave during the 
current academic year as a member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study. 


Robert D. Meade, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, is nearing 
completion of a two-volume life of Patrick Henry. He would appreci- 
ate receiving any new material on Henry before his biography goes 
to press. 


Margaret Burr DesChamps has been appointed assistant professor 
of history in Agnes Scott College. 
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Luis M. Diaz Soler has been appointed chairman of the history 
department of the University of Puerto Rico, replacing Arturo 
Morales Carrién, who has resigned. 


Anne L. Eastman has been promoted to professor of history in 
Alabama College. 


Oscar O. Winther, Indiana University, is spending the school year 
in England on a Fulbright grant, studying the background of British 
migration into the trans-Mississippi West. John J. Murray has re- 
turned to the university after a year in the Netherlands on a Fulbright 
research grant. Robert E. Quirk spent last summer in research in 
Mexico City. Ralph Morrow, doctoral candidate at Indiana, taught 
in the University of Chattanooga in the summer session. John C. 
Andresohn has been promoted to professor of history in Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Marvin R. Farley has been promoted to assistant professor in 
Western Carolina Teachers College. Paul McCain, Brenau College, 
was visiting professor in Western Carolina during the summer. 


Alfred Jackson Hanna has been made vice-president of Rollins Col- 
lege, where he has been Wedell professor of history for many years. 
He and Mrs. Hanna did research in Paris last summer, aided by grants 
from the Social Science Research Council and from the American 
Philosophical Society, on the Maximilian experiment in Mexico. 


W. H. Masterson of Rice University has been promoted to associate 
professor of history. 


H. H. Cunningham, a recent doctoral graduate of the University of 
North Carolina, has been named head of the history department of 
Elon College. 


Duke University announces the promotion of Joel Colton to assist- 
ant professor of history and of William B. Hamilton to professor. 


Richard K. Murdoch, Carnegie Institute of Technology, taught in 
the summer session of the University of Chattanooga. 


John Hope Franklin of Howard University is on leave in 1952-1953, 
for the first semester to do research under the Brown University 
President's Fellowship, and for the second to be visiting professor in 
the University of Wisconsin. Harold O. Lewis has been promoted 
from instructor in history at Howard to associate professor. 


Everett E. Edwards, editor of Agricultural History for more than 
twenty years, died at his home in Bethesda, Maryland, May 1, 1952. 
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Mr. Edwards was born in Waltham, Minnesota, February 12, 1900. 
He received his A.B. degree from Carleton College in 1921 and an 
M.A. degre from Harvard University in 1924. For two years he was 
an instructor in Northwestern University. In 1927 he accepted an 
appointment in the Historical Division of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture. He re- 
mained there until his death, his final title being Senior Analyst of 
the division. He was assistant editor of Agricultural History from 
1927 to 1931, when he became editor. Under his aegis, the magazine 
soon gained an international reputation among scholars. Besides his 
editorial work, Mr. Edwards’ bibliographical and historical researches 
were notable. Among his most important contributions were A Bibli- 
ography of the History of Agriculture in the United States, his work 
on the history of the dairy industry, and American Agriculture—The 
First Three Hundred Years, which appeared as a section of the Year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture in 1940. Mr. Edwards served 
as president of the Agricultural History Society during 1939-1940. 
He was a member of the Southern Historical Association. 


Horace C. Peterson, professor of European history in the University 
of Oklahoma, died on June 19, 1952, as the result of a fall. He had 
been a member of the history staff since 1936 and was the author of 
Propaganda for War and several unpublished manuscripts. 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETIES 


At the first formal meeting in New York City of the newly organized 
Conference on British Studies, Harold Hulme, New York University, 
presiding, the members voted to explore the possibilities of founding 
a quarterly journal devoted to the publication of articles in medieval 
and modern English history and in British Empire history. The Con- 
ference requests all potential subscribers to such a periodical to send 
postcards, with their names and addresses, to Samuel C. McCulloch, 
Department of History, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


The University South Caroliniana Society held its sixteenth annual 
meeting in the society's library on May 13, 1952. Louis B. Wright, 
director of the Folger Library in Washington, was the guest speaker. 


The annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at 
the Institute of Historical Research in London July 10-12, 1952. A 
similar conference will be held there July 9-11, 1953, and historians 
from North America who expect to be in England at that time are 
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asked to write to Taylor Milne, secretary of the Institute, early in 
1953, so that invitations may be sent to them. 


In August, Appalachian State Teachers College in Boone, North 
Carolina, was host to a joint meeting of the State Literary and His- 
torical Association, the Western North Carolina Historical Associa- 
tion, and the state Society of County and Local Historians. Addresses 
were given by B. B. Dougherty, Leo K. Pritchett, D. J. Whitener, 
and W. E. Bird. 


The first meeting of the North Louisiana Historical Association was 
held in Shreveport on May 24. Arthur M. Shaw, Jr., professor of 
English in Centenary College, was elected president. More than 125 
persons had enrolled in the new organization and paid their dues by 
the time of the first meeting. 


The Society of American Archivists held its sixteenth annual meeting 
in Lexington, Kentucky, October 27-28. Among the topics discussed 
were: practical and technical problems of archivists, historical and 
business archives, and regional and local collections. The presidential 
address was given by William D. McCain. 


The annual meeting of the Georgia Historical Society was held in 
Savannah on March 28. Albert B. Saye of the University of Georgia 
spoke on “The Genesis of Georgia.” In April, members of the society 
made a pilgrimage to sites of historic forts in the coastal region. The 
new Officers of the society are: Walter C. Hartridge, president; Lester 
Karow, first vice-president; Mrs. Margaret Davis Cate, second vice- 
president; Herman W. Coolidge, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. Lilla 
M. Hawes, director. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Recent acquisitions of the Georgia Historical Society include: a 
letter of Pierre Colomb to General Augustin Prevost, Ebenezer, Ga., 
March 27, 1779; Returns of Provisions by Purchasing Commissary of 
Subsistence, Confederate States Army, at Savannah, July, 1861-April, 
1863; papers of Judge Peter W. Meldrim, 1874-1882, including Rules, 
Regulations, and Minutes of the Cotton States Rowing Club, 1870; 
reminiscences and memorabilia of the Girl Scouts of America, 1912- 
1952, by Edith D. Johnston, second executive secretary at Savannah 
and first national secretary. 


The South Caroliniana Library, University of South Carolina, has 
recently received a large group of papers covering five generations 
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of the Guignard family of Columbia. Included in the collection are 
letters from Wade Hampton, James H. Hammond, D. H. Chamber- 
lain, and Dr. Robert W. Gibbes. 


Among the recent manuscript acquisitions of the University of Vir- 
ginia Library, the following may be noted: journal, 1698-1732, of 
William Hugh Grove, recording his travels in England and Europe 
and to Yorktown, Williamsburg, and other places in Tidewater Vir- 
ginia; 1,500 items of the Norris family, 1699-1917, relating to family 
affairs, steamship, mining, and railroad interests in South America, 
also 300 manuscripts of the related Smith family, of Providence, R. L.; 
10 Lee family items, 1714-1850; 24 account and day books, 1758-1916, 
of Dr. Robert H. Webb and other persons, and businesses in Suffolk 
and Nansemond County, Va.; additional manuscripts of the Nourse 
family, 1762-1850; letterbook, 1770-1848, of Joshua Gilpin, of Phila- 
delphia, containing correspondence of Henry, Joseph, and Joshua 
Gilpin, concerning Revolutionary activities in Philadelphia, letter of 
DeWitt Clinton to Joshua Gilpin concerning the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal, letter of James Madison on nullification, several let- 
ters of Louis McLane discussing internal improvements and politics, 
Thomas Hart Benton regarding public lands, an unsigned letter con- 
cerning the Boston Tea Party, and letters from Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, John C. Calhoun, William Ellery Channing, Henry Clay, 
David G. Farragut, Rufus King, William L. Marcy, and James Maury; 
150 items, 1772-1890, of the Steptoe family of “Federal Hill,” Bedford 
County, Va.; 600 additional Maury family items, 1789-1917, including 
correspondence, broadsides, household account books for 1801, 1808, 
1813, and 1815, and business ledgers for 1797, 1799, 1801, 1808, and 
1810-1812, chiefly of James Maury, a merchant and American consul 
in Liverpool, England, also correspondence and business accounts of 
James Fontaine Maury, of Maury Brothers, New York City cotton 
brokers; additional papers of the Eppes family, of City Point, Va., 
1788-1840; 4 Thomas Jefferson items, 1795-1817, including autograph 
specifications for the roof of “Poplar Forest” and for a section of the 
Serpentine Wall, a leaf from his “Farm Book” for 1795-1796, and a 
letter to James Monroe, September 17, 1817, discussing Commodore 
James Barron; 2,000 items, 1798-1930, in the Tucker-Harrison-Smith 
collection, relating to Dr. Peachey Harrison, and Professors Gessner 
Harrison, Francis H. Smith, George Tucker, Charles W. Kent, and 
their families, descriptive of events and personalities at the University 
of Virginia and including 26 letters from Woodrow Wilson to mem- 
bers of the Kent family and correspondence of Professor Kent as 
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literary editor of the Library of Southern Literature; journal entitled 
“Narrative of a Voyage to the West Indies for the Purpose of At- 
tempting the Establishment of an Ice Market in the Island of Jamacia” 
kept by Robert H. Fisher on his voyage from Suffolk, Va., to the West 
Indies in 1800-1801; Gooch Family Papers, 1800-1889, 1,000 items 
chiefly of Col. Claiborne William Gooch, of Richmond, former edi- 
tor and publisher of the Richmond Enquirer, and his sons Dr. Philip 
Claiborne Gooch, Robert B. Gooch, Arthur F. Gooch, and concern- 
ing the Virginia Medical Society and state and national politics; 
John Randolph letters to William Branch Giles, January 19, 1803, 
discussing James Monroe’s appointment as minister to France, and 
to Jacob Harvey, March 1, 1824, on the Greek question; letter, 1809, 
of Peyton Short to Frederick Ridgeley describing travel on the Natchez 
Trace; 15,000 items of the Bondurant-Morrison families of Rock- 
bridge and Buckingham Counties, Va., concerning the Rev. James 
Morrison of New Providence Church, Rockbridge County, Col. 
Thomas Moseley Bondurant, publisher of the Richmond Whig, his 
son Alexander Joseph Bondurant, a farmer, teacher, and politician 
in Virginia and later a teacher at Auburn College, Alabama, and 
tobacco consultant to the Australian government, and his grandson, 
Alexander Lee Bondurant, a teacher at the University of Mississippi; 
letters, 1812-1813, of John Kelly, Opie Norris, Williamson Kelly, and 
Dr. Charles Everett, discussing personalities and business conditions 
in Albemarle County, Va.; letter of James Madison to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, April 10, 1817; 7 Henry Clay letters, 1820-1851, concerning poli- 
tics, Niles’ Weekly Register, and the Bank of the United States; 60 
documents and letters, 1821-1887, relating to the abolition of the slave 
trade in Africa and the antislavery movement in America (including 
documents signed by William IV and Wellington and one by Queen 
Victoria; letters from Lord Aberdeen, George Canning, and Viscount 
Palmerston; letters concerning the antislavery activity of William Wil- 
berforce, Thomas Clarkson, and Henry William Macaulay; letters 
from Clarkson, Lord Bulwer-Lytton, Lord John Russell, and Welling- 
ton; other letters of Mrs. Edward Cropper, president of the Liverpool 
Anti-Slavery Society, from Frederick Douglass, Macaulay, Spencer 
Crompton Cavendish, and Anthony Ashley-Cooper); letter of James 
Monroe to his overseer, August 12, 1822; copies of three letters, 1828- 
1829, of Egbert Reed Watson to Daniel Mayo Railey, concerning 
James Madison, James Monroe, and giving a vivid description of 
Andrew Jackson’s first inauguration; papers, 1830-1855, of Richard 
Kenner Crallé, of Lynchburg and Richmond, Va., editor and biog- 
rapher of John C. Calhoun; Cabell-Ellet Family Papers, 2,500 items, 
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1830-1930, of Mary Virginia Ellet Cabell, her father, Charles Ellet, Jr., 
and husband, William D. Cabell; letter of Joseph C. Cabell to J. J. 
Abert, July 15, 1836, about the James River and Kanawha Canal 
Company; additional papers, 1852-1884, of the Gilliam family of 
Petersburg and Dinwiddie County, Va., relating to family affairs with 
mention of Texas politics; 8 items of the Hankins family, of Surry 
County, Va., with material concerning Sidney Lanier; diary, 1858- 
1862, of Miss Fannie Page Hume, of Orange County, Va. (typed 
copies ); diary, July-August, 1863, of Joseph Purvis, while a prisoner 
at Fort Delaware; letterbook, 1893-1905, of Steel and Alexander, iron 
manufacturers of Petersburg, Va.; 4,000 items, 1896-1936, relating to 
the career of the Virginia novelist, Mary Johnston, including manu- 
scripts and galley proofs of her novels and short stories, business 
correspondence with her publishers and agents, personal correspond- 
ence with Ellen Glasgow, Thomas Nelson Page, Richard E. Byrd, and 
Walter Hines Page, and speeches, letters, and clippings concerning 
the woman’s suffrage movement; additions to the papers of Gen. 
Jefferson Randolph Kean, 1898-1949, dealing with his position as 
Sanitary Advisor to the Cuban Provisional Government; 65 additional 
Carter Glass manuscripts, 1901-1942; 55 additional letters, 1902-1920, 
of the Col. Henry Wemyss Feilden Papers, discussing World War I; 
and the original manuscript draft of Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes’ 
latest novel, Steamboat Gothic, 1952. 


The Library of Congress announces the acquisition of the papers 
of Cordell Hull, former Secretary of State. The approximately 33,000 
documents date from 1910 to 1950. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
provided a grant for the arrangement and professional indexing of 
these papers, and this is already under way. When this work is com- 
pleted, applications to use the Hull Papers may be submitted through 
the Chief of the Manuscripts Division. 

Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., has presented the papers of the 
late Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes. This collection of approxi- 
mately 20,000 items, contains information on politics in New York 
during the early 1900's, the presidential campaign of 1916, Hughes's 
tenure as Secretary of State and as Chief Justice, as judge of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and as United States rep- 
resentative to various Latin-American conferences. These papers may 
be used only by the permission of the family which may be secured 
through the Chief of the Manuscripts Division. 

The papers of Owen Wister, representing an important addition 
of 11,000 items to the Library’s growing collection of literary and 
cultural source materials, have been donated by the author’s children. 
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The papers include a large collection of his personal correspondence 
with Rudyard Kipling, Ernest Hemingway, Hamlin Garland, Henry 
James, S. Weir Mitchell, Theodore Roosevelt, and Henry Cabot Lodge. 

The children of Newton D. Baker have recently presented a large 


| collection of some 52,000 papers of their father. This collection which 


has not yet been fully processed contains materials relating to Baker's 
public career from 1916 to his death in 1937. These papers may be 
used only by permission of the Baker family, secured through the 
Chief of the Manuscripts Division. 

Mrs. Albert J. Beveridge has presented an additional group of the 
papers of her late husband which supplement the valuable collection 
of Albert J. Beveridge Papers already in the Library. This new group 
consists of several of the Senator's earlier diaries, many of his ad- 
dresses, and an additional body of his correspondence. Mrs. Bever- 
idge has also given the manuscript notes, memoranda, drafts, and 
proofs for Mr. Beveridge’s Life of John Marshall and his biography 
of Lincoln on which he was working at the time of his death. When 
this addition has been processed, it may, like the main body of Bev- 
eridge Papers, be consulted only by permission of Mrs. Beveridge, 
secured through the Chief of the Manuscripts Division. 

The personal papers of Gutzon Borglum, sculptor of the Mount 
Rushmore National Monument in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
have been given by Mrs. Borglum. This collection, which numbers 
more than 20,000 pieces, relates to Borglum’s early days in European 
art schools, his association with the Progressive Party from 1912 to 
1916, the Hughes Aircraft Investigation of 1918, and the controversy 
over the Confederate Monument on Stone Mountain. Other papers 
refer to the many monuments and memorials which he executed. 
Until June, 1957, the Borglum Papers may be used only by written 
permission of Mrs. Borglum and her son Lincoln Borglum. 


James A. Garfield: His Religion and Education (Nashville, Ten- 
nessee Book Co., 1952, pp. 155, $2.50), by Woodrow W. Wasson, is 
a well-written study of Garfield’s religious and educational develop- 
ment, set against a background of the changing intellectual and 
scientific horizons of the late nineteenth century. The author con- 
centrates upon Garfield’s membership in the Disciples of Christ and 
his many activities within that denomination. 


F. Lauriston Bullard has told the stories of sixty-eight heroic statues 
of Abraham Lincoln in Lincoln in Marble and Bronze (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1952, pp. xiii, 353, illustrations, 
$7.50), giving an account of the fifty-five sculptors who executed 
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the works, details and incidents attendant to the presentation, location, 
and public reception of the statues, and excellent photographs of 
the works in their present locations. Despite the somewhat spe- 
cialized subject matter, this book is of general interest as a social 
history of America’s artistic tastes in the post-bellum era and as a 
definite contribution to the growing body of Lincolniana. 


Korea—1950 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1952, pp. 
281, illustrations, $1.25) is an excellent collection of photographs, 
with running commentary, taken from the files of the Department of 
Defense, which portray American forces in action during the first six 
months of the Korean conflict. The Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army, which prepared this volume, has 
supplied a concise introduction, giving the causes and background of 
the fighting and the reasons for American participation. Also included 
are maps of the lines of battle at the beginning and end of the six- 
months period. 


White Supremacy in the United States (Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1952, pp. 23, bibliography), by R. Grann Lloyd, an essay in 
the Annals of American Research series, traces the development of 
political measures discriminating against the Negro enacted in the 
southern states after the Civil War. The author is most concerned 
with southern poll tax legislation, but he also introduces tables and 
commentary on the incidence of lynchings in the South. 


Bluejackets with Perry in Japan (New York, New York Public 
Library, 1952, pp. 181, appendices, illustrations, $3.00) is a compila- 
tion of entries from the diaries of Master’s Mate John R. C. Lewis 
and Cabin Boy William B. Allen, edited by Henry F. Graff. Much | 
of the material consists of the day-by-day nautical happenings of the 
expedition, but there are also interesting descriptions of the Japanese 
Islands, their topography, cities, and flora and fauna. The editor, in | 
a long introduction, discusses the influence upon the American public | 
mind of Perry’s expedition, with its subsequent quickening of national 
interest in the Pacific area. Included is a full roster of the officers 
and enlisted men who comprised the expedition. 


Leonora W. Wood's Guide to Virginia’s Eastern Shore (Richmond, 
Va., Dietz Press, 1952, pp. 77, illustrations, $1.00) is a satisfactory 
little booklet describing the history, legends, folklore, old homes, 
recreational and travel facilities, and even the most famous culinary 
dishes of the easternmost counties of the Old Dominion. Rooadmaps 
and many photographs of scenic and historic subjects enhance the 
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value of the guidebook, as does the author’s treatment of present-day 
life on the Eastern Shore. 


The second edition of Volume II of A Short History of the American 
People (New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1952, pp. xxi, 849, 
appendices, bibliography, maps, illustrations, $5.00), by Frank Law- 
rence Owsley, Oliver Perry Chitwood, and H. C. Nixon, features 
the addition of a chapter on “America at Mid-Century” and a revised 
treatment of the Reconstruction period. 


Readings in American History (2 vols., Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1952, pp. xi, 361; xii, 403, $2.50 each) is a collection of 
readings for the introductory college course in American history. 
Volume I, edited by Rudolph L. Biesele, John S. Ezell, and Gilbert C. 
Fite, covers the years 1492-1865. Volume II, edited by Robert C. 
Cotner and Professors Ezell and Fite, covers the period since 1865. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


“The Freedmen’s Bureau and Civil Rights in Maryland,” by W. A. 
Low, in the Journal of Negro History (July). 

“John Gruber and His Almanac,” by Dieter Cunz, in Maryland His- 
torical Magazine (June). 

“Court Square, Frederick,” by Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., ibid. 

“Friendship Valley Farm,” by Ruth Gist Pickens, ibid. 

“Tulip Hill, Anne Arundel County,” by L. Morris Leisenring, ibid. 
(September ). 

“Baltimore and the Embargo: 1807-1809,” by John S. Pancake, ibid. 

“‘Thomas Copley, Gentleman,” by Edwin W. Beitzell, ibid. 

“An Abolition Martyrdom in Maryland,” by Hazel C. Wolf, ibid. 

“Moses Jacob Ezekiel: The Formative Years,” by Zebulon Vance 
Hooker, II, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
( April ). 

“The Economic and Political Background of the Conservative Revolt 
in Virginia,” by Howard Braverman, ibid. 

“Thomas Jefferson Views Napoleon,” by Josep. D. Shulim, ibid. 

“The Richmond Theatre, 1780-1790,” by Martin Staples Shockley, 
ibid. (July). 

“Robert Howe’s Operations in Virginia, 1775-1776,” by Louis VanL. 
Naisawald, ibid. 

“The War Did Not End at Yorktown,” by James Ambler Johnston, 
ibid. 

“Christopher Newport in 1590,” by David B. Quinn, in the North 
Carolina Historical Review (July). 
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“The Mind of the North Carolina Opponents of the Stamp Act,” by C. 
Robert Haywood, ibid. 

“The Ante-Bellum Professional Theater in Raleigh,” by Donald J. 
Rulfs, ibid. 

“North Carolina in the Confederate Congress,” by Wilfred B. Yearns, 
Jr., ibid. 

“Public Library Extension in North Carolina and the WPA,” by Elaine 
von Oesen, ibid. 

“The Schuylkill Bank Fraud,” by Will D. Gilliam, Jr., in the Register 
of the Kentucky Historical Society (July). 
“Kentucky Architecture: Your Heritage—Its Meaning Today,” by Rex- 
ford Newcomb, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (July). 
“Kentucky Wesleyan College and Its Struggle for Survival,” by Wil- 
liam C. Caywood, Jr., ibid. 

“Andrew Johnson Takes a Trip,” by Gregg Phifer, in Tennessee His- 
torical Quarterly (March). 

“John Overton as Andrew Jackson’s Friend,” by Frances Clifton, ibid. 

“The Chickasaw Bluffs Factory and Its Removal to the Arkansas 
River, 1818-1822,” by the Rev. Aloysius Plaisance, ibid. 

“What Became of the Tennessee Whigs?,” by Milton Henry, ibid. 

“John H. Eaton, Jackson’s Campaign Manager,” by Gabriel L. Lowe, 
Jr., ibid. (June). 

“Andrew Johnson Argues a Case,” by Gregg Phifer, ibid. 

“Captain William B. Walton, Mexican War Volunteer,” by Robert 
Rutland, ibid. 

“Thomas Hart Benton: Editor,” by William N. Chambers, in Missouri 
Historical Review (July). 

“History of the Paving Brick Industry in Missouri,” by Clarence N. 
Roberts, ibid. 

“The Missouri Radicals and the Re-election of Lincoln,” by David D. 
March, in Mid-America (June). 

“The Life and Times of Jeff Thompson Parks: Pioneer, Educator, 
Jurist,” by T. L. Ballenger, in Chronicles of Oklahoma (Summer). 

“W. C. Austin Irrigation Project,” by Monroe Billington, ibid. 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Thomas John Claggett: Arrest and Imprisonment, 1861-62,” edited by 
William D. Hoyt, Jr., in Maryland Historical Magazine (June). 

“A New Yorker in Maryland: 1793 and 1821,” ibid. 

“Gilmor’s Field Report of His Raid in Baltimore County,” edited by 
Geoffrey W. Fielding, ibid. (September). 

“Correspondence of Alexander Spotswood with John Spotswood of 
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Edinburgh,” edited by Lester J. Cappon, in the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography (April). 

“After-Dinner Anecdotes of James Madison: Excerpts from Jared 
Sparks’ Journal for 1829-31,” edited by “CC” Proctor, ibid. 

“Colonel George Mercer's Papers,” edited by J. E. Tyler, ibid. (July). 

“Lieutenant Lee Reports to Captain Talcott on Fort Calhoun’s Con- 
struction on the Rip Raps,” edited by George Green Shackelford, 
ibid. 

“Letters from North Carolina to Andrew Johnson,” continued, edited 

_ by Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, in the North Carolina Historical 
Review (July). 

“Daniel Boone and the Frankfort Cemetery,” in the Register of the 
Kentucky Historical Society (July). 

“Anti-Clay Songs from the Campaign of 1844,” edited by Arthur K. 
Moore, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (July). 

“The Diary of a Confederate Quartermaster,” edited by Charlotte 
Cleveland and Robert Daniel, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly 
(March). 

“An Echo from Egypt: A History of the Building Occupied by The 
First Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tennessee,” by Jesse E. 
Wills, ibid. 

“Letters of Mrs. James K. Polk to Her Husband,” edited by Sarah 
Agnes Wallace, ibid. (June). 

“Brigadier Surgeon John W. Trader's Recollections of the Civil War 
in Missouri,” edited by Frederic A. Culmer, in Missouri Historical 
Review (July). 

“The Missouri Reader: Americans in the Valley,” VIII, edited by Ruby 
Matson Robins, ibid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Question of Race in the South Carolina Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1895,” by George B. Tindall, in the Journal of Negro His- 
tory (July). 

“Eighteenth Century Organists of St. Michael's, Charleston,” by 
George W. Williams, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine 
(July). 

“Hoke Smith and the ‘Battle of Standards’ in Georgia, 1895-1896,” by 
J. Chal Vinson, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (September ). 

“Furniture and Cabinetmakers of Early Coastal Georgia,” by Mrs. 
Charlton M. Theus, ibid. 

“The Pensacola Indian Trade,” by Peter A. Brannon, in the Florida 
Historical Quarterly (July). 
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“Negro Colloquialisms in the Black Belt,” by Hamner Cobbs, in the 
Alabama Review (July). 

“The Origin of Certain Place Names in Jefferson County, Alabama,” 
by Virginia Pounds Brown and Jane Porter Nabers, ibid. 

“A Short History of Brewton, Alabama,” by Robert Leslie Scribner, in 
the Alabama Historical Quarterly (Nos. 1-4, 1949). 

“Horse Racing in the Old Natchez District,” by Laura D. S. Harrell, 
in the Journal of Mississippi History (July, 1951). 

“Riley of Mississippi,” by Howard D. Southwood, ibid. (October, 1951). 

“The Middles Ages and Mississippi: A Note,” by Frances A. Cabaniss 
and J. Allen Cabaniss, ibid. 

“The Chickasaw Mission,” by Dawson A. Phelps, ibid. 

“The Formative Years of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta Levee District,” 
by Robert W. Harrison, ibid. 

“Franklin E. Plumber: Piney Woods Spokesman of the Jackson Era,” 
by Edwin A. Miles, ibid. (January ). 

“The Choctaw Mission: An Experiment in Civilization,” by Dawson A. 
Phelps, ibid. 
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Military Power, revd., 398-400. 

Smith, Mrs. Seth L., 409. 

Smith, Robert, and Patriot War, 196, 
198-99, 204. 

Smith, Sara R., 114. 

Smith, T. D., emigrant to Brazil, 460, 
464. 

Smith, Thomas A., and Patriot War, 208, 
210. 
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Snellgrove, Harold S., 114. 
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obituary, 115; South Carolina, revd., 
526-28. 

Wallace, Edward S., revs. Handy’s The 
History of Fort Sam Houston, 102-103. 

Wardell, Morris L., 563. 

Ware. Louise, George Foster Peabody, 
revd., 245-47. 

Warren, Harris G., synopsis of paper, 
68-69. 

Warren County (N. C.), organizes his- 
torical society, 275. 

Washington, George, biography revd., 
541-43. 

Wasson, Woodrow W., James A. Gar- 
field: His Religion and Education, not- 
ed, 571. 

Watson, Joseph, 439. 

Watson, Richard L., Jr., 115. 

Watts, Martha, 463, 464. 

Weaver, Blanche Henry Clark, 71; “Con- 
federate Immigrants and Evangelical 
Churches in Brazil,” 446-68. 

Weaver, Herbert, 271; revs. Hogan and 
Davis’ William Johnson’s Natchez, 234- 
36. 

Weaver, James B., views on Senate, 18. 

Webster, Daniel, 345. 

Wentworth, E. N., revs. Kupper’s Texas 
Sheepman, 250-51. 

Wertenbaker, Thomas J., 274. 

Western Historical Manuscripts Collec- 
tion, University of Missouri, acquisi- 
tions, 117, 279. 

Wharton, Vernon L., 407. 

Whig party, and right of instruction, 
305-17. 

Whitaker, Alexander, 155. 

Whitaker, James, 307. 

White, Henry, 201. 

White, Hugh Lawson, and right of in- 
struction, 316-17. 

White, Leonard D., The Jeffersonians, 
revd., 366-67. 

White Supremacy in the United States, 
by R. Grann Lloyd, noted, 572. 

Whitener, D. J., 409, 567. 

Whitner, Joseph N., 500. 

Whitney, amas M., trial for contempt 
of the House of Representatives, 345- 
16. 

Whitten, J. W., 461. 

Wightman, W. M., 459. 

Wiley, Bell L, 271, 273; The Life of 
Billy Yank, revd., 516-18. 

Grant, 515-16. e 

William and Mary College, Breckinridge 
attends, 137; education of Indian boys, 
161, 162, 168. 

William Johnson’s Natchez, ed. by Wil- 
liam R. Hogan and Edwin A. Davis, 
revd., 234-36. 


Williams, Charlotte, revs. Roberts’ The 
Court and the Constitution, 111-12. 

Williams, Edmund Randolph, 275. 

Williams, E. L., 568. 

Williams, Frank B., Jr., “The Poll Tax 
as a Suffrage Requirement in the 
South, 1870-1901,” 469-96. 

Williams, J. C., 51. 

Williams, T. Harry, 71; revs. Wood- 
ward's Years of Madness, 242-43; Lin- 
coln and His Generals, revd., 508-509; 
revs. Long’s Personal Memoirs of U. S. 

Williamson, Edward, 563-64. 

Willison, George F., Behold Virginia, 
revd., 220-21. 

Wilmot Proviso, Calhoun’s view, 8. 

Wilson, Henry, comments on Republican 
party, 13. 

Wilson, Samuel, Jr. (ed.), Impressions 
Respecting New Orleans, by Benjamin 
H. B. Latrobe, revd., 230-32. 

Wilson, S. E., 493 n. 

Wilson, Woodrow, 65. 

Wiltse, Charles M., synopsis of paper, 
63: John C. Calhoun: Secticnalist 
1840-1850, revd., 558-62. 

Winther, Oscar Osburn, 565; revs. Jen- 
sen’s Regionalism in America, 400- 
403. 

Wirth, Fremont P., revs. Knight’s Fifty 
Years of American Education, 532-33. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, ac- 
quires McCormick Historical Associa- 
tion Collection, 117. 

Wise, Henry, 311. 

Wish, Harvey, revs. Faulkner’s The De- 
cline of Laissez Faire, 1897-1917, 105- 
106; Society and Thought in Modern 
America, revd., 383-84. 

Wood, Leonora W., Guide to Virginia’s 
Eastern Shore, noted, 572. 

Woodbridge, George, and staff, UNRRA, 
Vols. I-III, revd., 258-60. 

Woodman, Cyrus, letters to describing 
Va. life, 344-54. 

Woodruff, Green Crowder, 329. 

Woodward, C. Vann, 71, 271, 409; Re- 
union and Reaction, revd., 93-95; revs. 
“Marse Henry,” 97; Origins of the New 
South, 1877-1913, revd., 519-23. 

Woodward, William E., Years of Mad- 
ness, revd., 242-43. 

Woody, Robert H. (ed.), The Papers 
and Addresses of William Preston Few, 
revd., 388-89: revs. Ballard’s The Mili- 
tary Genius of Abraham Lincoln, 510- 
1] 


Worcester, Donald E.., 272, 563; synop- 
sis of paper, 66. 

Worley, Ted R., 271. 

Wright, Louis B., 566; revs. Rolfe’s A 
True Relation of the State of Virginia, 
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Wythe, George, 137. 
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